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PREFACE. 


The contents of the following pages have been com¬ 
piled from the many sources of information, chiefly 
Government Reports and Parliamentary Papers, which 
are mentioned in the foot-notes. In some cases the 
descriptions have been taken verbatim from the au¬ 
thorities named. The author is indebted to the 
courtesy of the officials at the India Office for access 
to many of the records quoted. 

There exists at present no book which gives any 
comprehensive account of the Irrigation Works of 
India. The author often found, in India, the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining any information concerning any 
other irrigation works than those on which he was 
employed; and he has often heard the wildest state¬ 
ments made, as to the profits or losses accruing to 
the Government on irrigation works, by men whose 
opinion carried some weight. He hopes, then, that 
to his brother officers of tho Irrigation Department, 
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and, perhaps, to others, this brief account of the 
Irrigation Works of India will be acceptable. That 
it is imperfect, and, perhaps, not perfectly accurate in 
some details, he is well aware ; but he believes that 
he has consulted the best sources of information 
available, and that the description of the works is as 
accurate as it can be made without local investi¬ 
gations. 


R. B. B. 


London, 


August 2Ath, 1880. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Gommeucement of Public 'Works.—Guaranteed Companies.—Irri¬ 
gation Works constructed on Loan.—Schemes of 1808 to 1871. 

Expenditure on Irrigation Works and Railways.—Classifica¬ 
tion of Works.—Rainfall. 

Previous to 1854 all public works, except railways, 
which were executed in India were carried on by the 
Engineer Department of the Army under the super¬ 
intendence of a military board. The expenditure 
incurred was treated as “ ordinary,” and was charged 
against the revenue of the year; no capital or revenue 
accounts of the works were kept. For this reason it 
is difficult, almost impossible, in the case of the older 
works, to find out their actual financial position. It 
was under this system that a portion of the Ganges 
canal (commenced 1847), the West Jumna canal 
(1817), and the works of the Cauvery (1834), the 
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Godaveri (1844), and Kistna (1852) deltas were com¬ 
menced. The system of charging the cost of large 
“ reproductive ” works against yearly revenue was 
soon recognised as a false one, and it -was decided 
that only such works were to be charged against 
yearly revenue as came under the following defini¬ 
tion*:— 

Those relating to the maintenance and erection 
of civil and military buildings, the repair and 
construction of roads, and the other multi¬ 
farious works necessary for the smooth and 
effective working of the administration of a 
great empire. 

While works which were of public utility, such as 
railways, canals, and harbours, and which were calcu¬ 
lated to increase the wealth and promote the pro¬ 
sperity of the country, were to be constructed from 
borrowed funds and treated as commercial under¬ 
takings. Of these latter works proper capital and 
revenue accounts were to be kept. 

In 1846 the Government had commenced the con¬ 
struction of railways under what is known as the 
guarantee system. Under this system the Govern¬ 
ment guaranteed 5 per cent, on the capital expendi¬ 
ture of those companies which undertook the con¬ 
struction of railways. The Government retained 
considerable command over the operations of the 


* Report of Select Committee on India Public ''.forks, 1879, 
p. iii. 
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companies; they controlled the routes, and no ex¬ 
penditure was undertaken until sanctioned by the 
Government officers. The companies raised the 
money required for the works; the interest on it 
was payable as soon as the money was raised, 
although it might not have been spent. This policy 
of guaranteed companies was eventually found to be 
anything but an economical one, and was abandoned 
in 1867, but it was in full play in 1858, when great 
pressure* was brought upon the Government of 
India to promote irrigation by the same indirect 
agency as that by which they were then extending 
railway communication, the Madras Irrigation Com¬ 
pany was formed, with a Government guarantee of 
5 per cent, upon a capital of one million pounds ; and 
a few years after another private company (the East j 
India Irrigation Company) undertook, without a / 
guarantee, the construction of a system of irrigation 
cauals in Orissa. Both these experiments have proved 
costly failures to the State. But about 1863 the 
status of guaranteed companies was so far assured, 
and the East India Irrigation Company seemed to 
consider themselves so certain of success, that a pro¬ 
posal was actually madef by the secretary of that 
company in 1863 or 1864 to purchase the works of 
the Ganges canal from the Government for one and a 


* Report of .Select Committee on India Public Worts, 1,S?9, 
p. vi. 

t Copies of Despatches ordered to bo printed by the House of 
Commons, 6th March 1867. 
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half millions sterling. It was proposed that all returns 
up to 25 per cent, on the capital were to he retained 
by the company, any surplus beyond that was to be 
divided between the company and the Government. 

The arrangement between the Secretary of State 
and the Orissa or East India Irrigation Company 
soon became so involved, that it was considered 
advisable to terminate the contract by the purchase 
of the works of the company at a price much above 
their market value. This sale was effected at a time 
when the company was practically bankrupt. The 
Madras Irrigation Company, since its formation, has 
succeeded for one year only in meeting its working 
expenses. These two companies were the only ones 
connected with irrigation works in India. The Ma¬ 
dras Company still continues to carry on its works 
under the Government guarantee. The East India 
Irrigation Company was purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1867, at which date the Government had de¬ 
cided that both railway and irrigation works should 
be constructed directly by their own agency, which 
they considered to be more economical and more 
easily controlled than the guarantee system. 

Shortly before this decision was reached, the Go¬ 
vernment of India, in a despatch dated the 15th of 
March I860 to the Secretary of State, pointed out that 
what the Government desired was a permanent and per¬ 
sistent effort to carry out gradually a largo extension 
of irrigation works. They desired to raise loans to be 
devoted exclusively to this purpose, for they feared that 
unless the principle of steady progress was definitely ac- 
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cepted, it "would never be found financially convenient •" 
to carry on works from beginning to end with proper 
vigour. The effect of depending from time to time upon 
the fluctuations of the money market would bo the same 
as that of depending on occasional years of surplus 
revenue. In times of pressure the progress of works 
would be starved, and in times of financial prosperity 
attempts would be made to push forward without 
experienced establishments or matured arrangements. 

In reply to this despatch the Secretary of State 
(No. 200, dated 23rd August 1866) expressed his 
willingness to sanction the raising of any loans neces¬ 
sary to construct reproductive irrigation works, the 
estimates of which had been thoroughly matured, and 
of which reasonable expectation was maintained that 
they would prove remunerative. In consequence of 
this, great activity prevailed in the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment during 1867-68-60. Mauy schemes were pro¬ 
posed and surveyed, and the staff of engineers was 
largely increased. In 1S69 the Government of Indiaf 
reported to the Secretary of State that they had re¬ 
ceived such information as enabled them to form a 
good approximate estimate of the probable outlay 
required during the next ten years. Schemes esti¬ 
mated to cost thirty millions sterling were roughed 
out, and the Government of India proposed to spend 


* Copy of Despatches ordered, to be printed by the Horse oi' 
Commons, tJtli March 1S(>6. 

t Copies of Correspondence ordered by the House of Commons 
to bo printed 7tli July 1870. 
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one million six hundred and fifty thousand pounds in 
1869-70, two and a half millions in 1870-71, three 
millions in 1871-72, and after that four millions a 
year on irrigation w r orks. 

The schemes proposed included* extensions and 
improvements of the Great Madras Works, new works 
and extensions in Bombay, large perennial canals in 
Sind to replace the many inundation canals there, 
extensions and improvements on the west bank of the 
Indus, modifications and extensions of the Baree Doab 
canal, the Sirhind canal, provision for the irrigation 
of the whole of the eastern part of the Punjab as far 
as the Rnvee, a new canal from the Jumna a little 
below Delhi, a great system of canals to irrigate the 
province of Oude from the river Sardah, the Sone 
canals, the Midnapore canals, the Orissa canals, a pro¬ 
ject for the irrigation of the district bordering on 
the Gunduck river in Bengal, a canal to leave the 
Ganges near Rajmahal chiefly for purposes of naviga¬ 
tion, and many other schemes. The magnitude of 
these projects, of which some have since been car¬ 
ried out and some are in progress, may be imagined 
from the fact that the area they were intended to 
protect was about equal to half of France and to the 
whole of Italy. 

The sums actually expended are given in the fol¬ 
lowing statement! which shows the amounts expended 

* Despatch No. 21 of 8th February 1869, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 27th July 1870, 

t Appendix III., V., and VII., Report of Select Committee on 
East Indian Public Works, 1879. 
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on productive public works in each year from 1867 68 
to L 877-78 inclusive, the amounts expended on irri¬ 
gation works and State railways are separately given. 


Year. 

Irrigation Works. 

State Railways. 

Total. 

* 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 
187-1-75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

Total £ 

£ 

219,255 

468,849 

2,007,361 

718,438 

983,854 

770,920 

1,198,682 

1,235,391 

1,105,445 

943,423 

918,317 

£ 

594. 

552,398 

190,870 

449,372 

644,620 

1,413,649 

2,354,625 

3,014,180 

3,165,184 

2,865,861 

3,984,968 

£ 

219,849 

1,021,247 

2,198,231 

1,167,810 

1,628,474 

2,184,569 

3,553,307 

4,249,571 

4,270,629 

3.809.284 

4.903.285 

10,569,935 

18,636,321 | 29,206,256 

1 


The expenditure on famine relief during these years 
amounted to no less than fourteen and a half millions 
sterling. 

Tho depressed state of the Indian finances during 
late years has greatly reduced the power of tho Go¬ 
vernment to prosecute their plans, and many doubts 
have been thrown on the wisdom of such great exten¬ 
sion of irrigation as was contemplated in 1861). Ihe 
returns have not been nearly as large as was pre¬ 
dicted. The Secretary of State has now directed that 
only two and a half millions a year are to be expended 
on reproductive public works, including railways, and 
this decision has met with the approval of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in their Report 
issued in 1879. 
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In the following brief account of the irrigation 
works of India, they are divided into different groups 
corresponding with the provinces in which they are 
situated, viz.:— 

(1.) The Madras Irrigation Works. 

(2.) Irrigation Works of Bombay. 

(3.) The Irrigation Works of Sind. 

(4.) The Bengal Irrigation Works. 

(5.) Irrigation W orks in the North-West Provinces. 

(6.) Punjab Irrigation Works. 

These comprise all the important works of India; 
there are others of much less magnitude, chiefly tank 
works in Mysore, Bajpootana, and British Burrnah, 
but as these are not included in the works considered 
by the Select Committee on East India Public Works 
18.78-79, and as the available sources of information 
give little if any account of them, they are omitted. 
The works may be divided into five great classes:— 

1st. Perennial Canals. Works drawing their supply 
from rivers of which the discharge is, at all times of 
the year, sufficient, -without storage, to supply the 
canals. 

2nd. Intermittent Canals. Works which draw their 
supply from rivers having an uncertain and very vari¬ 
able discharge, which is stored and rendered constantly 
available for the canals by means of reservoirs formed 
in the basins of the rivers themselves. 

3rd. Chronic Canals. Works fed from rivers having 
a supply available during the rainy season only. 

4th. Inundation Canals. Works drawing their sup- 
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ply from rivers having a constant discharge of more 
or less magnitude, but which are so constructed that 
the water of the rivers only enters the canals at those 
times when the rivers are in flood. 

5th. Tanks. Works which impound a supply either 
from rivers with small catchment areas, or collect a 
supply by means of long embankments thrown across 
valleys, or by means of short embankments across 
gorges. 

Works of the last two classes were largely con¬ 
structed by the natives of India before the English 
Government obtained possession of the country; they 
are to be found, on all scales, in almost all parts of 
India; from the Great Chembrambaukum tank —nine 
square miles in area —in Madras, to the petty “ahrahks ” 
or embanked ponds of Behar; and from the great 
Inundation canals— -two hundred and three hundred 
feet wide—in the Punjab and Sind, to the petty 
“ pynes ” which lead off from many small rivers and 
streams in north-western Bengal and elsewhere. All 
the Perennial canals are, with one or two exceptions, 
works constructed by the British Government. The 
statement, attached to each chapter shows to which 
of the above five classes each canal belongs. 

The statement on the next page shows the rainfall of 
the different districts of India as divided by the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department of Calcutta into rainfall tracts. 

The tracts numbered XVII. and XVIII. correspond 
as near as may be with the districts commanded by 
the Madras Irrigation Works, and those numbered 
X., XI., VII., III., and II. with tho works of the 
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other provinces in the order 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 as they 
are mentioned above. The rainfall of the country 
actually commanded by any canal is given, if it is 
obtainable, in the statements appended to the chapter 
on each province. 

Statement of Rainfall in different Tracts of India, from 
information given by the Meteorological Department, Cal- 


cutta.* 

Rainfall ii 

Tracts. 

Inches. 

I. Western Himalaya .... 

65 

II. Punjab Plains. 

22 

TTT. Upper Gangetic Plains, North-West 

Pro- 

vinces. 

. 38 

IV. Eastern Himalaya .... 

. 144 

V. Lower Gangetic Plains 

68 

VI. Assam and E. Bengal 

96 

VII. Western Bengal .... 

. 56 

VIII. Central India and Nerbudda . 

44 

IX. Rajputana and Gujerat . 

32 

X. Sind and Kutch .... 

9 

XI. Khandeish and Berar 

29 

XII. Central Provinces (South) 

49 

XIII. North Deccan Plateau 

28 

XIV. Hyderabad and S. Deccan 

25 

XV. Concan and Ghats . 

145 

XVI. Malabar and Ghats . 

. 112 

Carnatic ) Madras \ 

XVIII. Northern Cirears ) (. 

34 

36 

XIX. Arakan. 

. 193 

XX. Pegu. 

76 

XXI. Tenasserim. 

. 173 

XXII. Bay Islands . 

. 108 


* Published in the Report of tho Select Committeo on Indian Public Works, 
1879. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IRRIGATION WORKS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Tlie Godavcvi.—Kistnah. — Pennair.—Cauvery.— Chembrambau- 
kum Tauk.—Palar Project.—Vellore Delta Works.—State¬ 
ment of Areas irrigated.—Madras Irrigation Company. 

With the exception of the Western Jumna canal in 
the Punjab, the oldest of the irrigation works under¬ 
taken by the British Government in India are those 
of the Madras Presidency. The statement on p. 12 
shows the principal works and gives some statistics 
concerning them. 

Godavari Delta System. 

The Godavari anicut or weir was commenced in 
1844-45 for the supply of the canals of the delta at 
the head of which it stands. The river drains an 
area of about 115,570 square rnilos; the crest of tho 


* This historical notice is taken from tho “Annual Progress 
Report of the Irrigation Branch in the Madras Presidency for 
1877-78.” 
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Source 

of 

Supply 


Kistua Canals. 


Kistna 


Works. 


God&veri 


MADRAS. 
Godavari Canals 


Completed up to 
1878. 


c3 

P 


Miles of Main 

and Branch 

Canal. 

Milos of Dis¬ 

tributaries. 

Milos of those 

which are 

navigable. 

Approximate 

Rainfall. 

442 

Not 

442 



given 



267 

Not 

267 



G 


«H O 

o ^ 

C3 


&.a 
;§ s.a 

p 

f= CJ o 

p *7 

O 

p .9 « 

ri S-f 
is 


3 


Acres. 

541,892 

246,090 


Forma ir Canals 
Vellore Delta "Worts 
Caoverv Canals 
Streevigantam Project 
Madras Waterworks with 
combined Irrigation 
Project. 

Chembrumbaukum Tank 
Palar Proji ct . 

Madras Irrigation Com¬ 
pany. 


Pennair 

Vellar 

Cauvery 

Tannapumi 


Reservoir 

Palar 

Toombndra 


given 


00 

o 

r 3 

o 

.a 

co 

CO 


54,102 

796,968 

30,019 


CO 


o 

< 


37,672 

82,477 


Approximate cost of 

Works without inte¬ 

rest. 

Approximate area com¬ 

manded by the 

canals. 

Population per square 

mile in 1872- 

Class. 

£ 

Acres. 



787,778 

1,000,000 

256 

Perennial 

484,054 

470,000 

181 

[Perennial 

184,020 

77,000 

163 

Perennial 

25,300 



Perennial 

133,964 

835,000 

540 

Perennial 

106,060 

32,000 



125,236 


341 


48,256 

5,729 

341 

Tank 

108,371 


282 


1,708,211 

200,000 

156 

Perennial 

3,661,250 

2,619,729 
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anient is at 38 feet above mean sea level, and it is 
situated at about 33 miles from tbe coast. The 
length of the crest of the weir, on the line of which 
the river is divided into four branches, is 3,938 yards; 
The greatest depth of water which has passed over 
the weir is 15'25 feet. A short distance below the 
weir, the river forms two main branches with a central 
delta between them. 

There are three main canals, that of the eastern 
delta has a bottom width of 184| feet, and, when 
carrying a full supply, the water is 8*21 feet deep ; 
that of the central delta will be 114 feet wide at 
bottom, with a depth of 7 feet of water ; that of the 
western delta varies considerably in width, but where 
the water is carried in a single channel the bottom 
width is about 225 feet, and the full depth of water 
10 feet. All the principal canals of the delta are 
navigable. The length of canals now available, or 
shortly to be ready, for navigation is 518 miles, and 
many of them have, during the last five years, been 
much improved by the construction of new locks and 
the reduction of the current. The total area of the 
delta is about 2,023 square miles. Extensive works 
for the improvement of navigation aud drainage 
have been undertaken since 1870 in the eastern 
and western deltas. Ibis system commands about 
1,000,000 acres. 

The following statement shows the length of 
navigable canals open and the progress made in 
1877*78. 
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Name of Canal.. 

Proposed 
total Length. 

Completed and Navigable. 

Up to 1876- 
77 inclusive. 1 

Up to 1877- 
78 inclusive. 

Eastern Delta: 

Ms. Chs. 

Ms. Chs. 

Ms. Chs. 

Main Canal 

4 

12 

4 

12 

4 

12 

Samulcottak Canal . 

34 

28 

34 

28 

34 

28 

Cocanada Canal 

27 

48 

27 

48 

27 

48 

Bank Canal 

38 

40 

29 

50 

29 

50 

Coringa Canal 

24 

37 

24 

37 

24 

37 

Injeram Canal 

11 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

Mundapetta Canal . 

13 

35 

13 

35 

13 

35 

Total 

153 

49 

144 

59 

144 

59 

Central Delta: 







Main Canal 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Gunnaram Canal 

44 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

Bank Canal 

41 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

Amalapur Canal 

32 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

Bendarnurbnnka Canal . 

14 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Bellakurru Canal 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Vika Main Canal . 

7 

0 





Kadally Canal. 

7 

0 





Total 

157 

0 

103 

0 

103 

0 

Western Delta : 







Main Canal 

6 

11 

6 

11 

6 

11 

Kakarapurru Canal. 

10 

15 

9 

4 

9 

4 

Naraspur Canal 

29 

68 

29 

68 

29 

68 

Bank Canal 

25 

56 

22 

38 

25 

50 

Mukkamala Canal . 

2 

32 

2 

32 

2 

32 

Gostanaddi & Velpur Canal 

28 

35 

28 

35 

28 

35 

Ellore Canal . 

40 

27 

28 

40 

28 

40 

Junction Canal 

3 

43 

3 

43 

3 

43 

Venkkiali & Weyeru Canal 

29 

74 

29 

74 

29 

74 

TJndi Canal 

15 

60 

15 

60 

15 

60 

Attili Canal 

15 

60 

15 

60 

15 

60 

Total 

Grand total 

208 

1 

191 

65 

194 

77 

518 

50 

439 

44 

442 

56 
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Kistna Delta System. 



The Kistna anicut or weir was commenced in 1852. 
The site chosen is at a point where the river is much 
narrower than its normal width, its channel being 
there confined by rocky hills on either bank. The 
length of the crest of this weir is 1,280 yards. In 
1874 the river rose to 19'42 feet above the weir- 
crest, and this was the highest fresh which has oc¬ 
curred since the anicut was built. The drainage-basin 
of the river has an area of about 110,000 square miles. 
The river divides the delta into two parts. The 
eastern delta main canal will, when completed, have a 
bottom width of 200 feet, and the depth of water be 
8j foot. The main canal of the western delta will 
have a bottom width of 230 feet, and a depth of water 
of 8 feet. 

The principal canals are navigablo, and their length 
so available is at present about 267 miles. Some 
addition will hereafter be made to the extent of navi¬ 
gation by the extension or improvement of the canals. 
The area of the two parts of the delta is together 
2,110 square miles; the ultimate area of irrigation is 
estimated at 470,000 acres. 

The subjoined statement shows the length of navi¬ 
gable canals open, and the progress during the year 
1877-78. 
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Name of Canal. 

Proposed 
total Length. 

Navigable. 

Up to 1876- 
77 inclusive. 

Up to 1877- 
78 inclusive. 

Eastern Delta: 

Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 

Ms. 

Chs. 

Main Canal 

0 

45 

0 

45 

0 

45 

Ellore Canal . 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

Budameru Canal 

37 

o 

20 

0 

20 

0 

Masulipatam Canal . 

49 

13 

49 

13 

49 

13 

Palleru Canal . 

26 

62 

17 

62 

* 17 

62 

Namurm Junction Canal 

0 

40 ; 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Buntumilly Canal . 

14 

20 

14 

20 

14 

20 

Polraykodu Canal . 

16 

51 

16 

51 

16 

51 

Total 

175 

71 

00 

iO 

rH 

71 

158 

71 

1 

Western Delta: 





13 

0 

Main Canal 

13 

0 

13 

0 

Nizam patam . 

27 

78 

27 

78 

27 

78 

Bank Canal 

45 

60 

21 

0 

21 

0 

Commanoor Canal . 

50 

0 

46 

30 

46 

30 

Total 

Grand total , 

136 

58 

108 

28 

108 

28 

312 

49 

267 

19 

267 

19 


Pennair Anient System . 

The Pennair delta embraces a comparatively small 
area. On the north side of the river there are from 
200 to 220 square miles of country, in which there 
are numerous tanks, which receive a more or less 
reliable supply of water; it has been proposed to 
improve radically the arrangements, but hitherto the 
irrigation was much in the state in which it was found 
when the district came into British possession. On 
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the south side the area is 150 square miles, and has 
been provided with a fairly complete system of irri¬ 
gation. The anicut or weir across the river was 
commenced in 1855, and was, until the year 1875, 
527 yards in length, or about one-tliird of the normal 
width of the river. It has been lengthened to 677 
yards to lessen its liability to damage. In the flood 
of 1874, 18\37 feet of water passed over the crest, 
and much of the country on both sides of the river 
was inundated. The area of the basin drained by the 
river is about 20,000 square miles. The ultimate 
area of irrigation is estimated at 77,000 acres. 

Cauvery Delta System. 

Lhe Cauvery delta has the largest area of irriga¬ 
tion in Madras. About ten miles west of Trichi- 
nopoly the Agunda-Cauvery divides, at the head of 
the island of Srirangam, iuto two branches, the Cole- 
roon and the Cauvery. Across the Coleroon a weir 
called the Upper anicut was constructed about the 
year 1834, and was one of the earliest of the great 
works planned by Sir Arthur Cotton. Its effects on 
the delta have been very great, and the benefits con¬ 
ferred on the Government and on the people of the 
Tanjore district have more than fulfilled the anticipa¬ 
tions of the projector by securing a reliable supply 
of water, and obviating the necessity for collecting 
annually, or in some seasons several times during the 
year, many thousands of the cultivators to form 
temporary works for the diversion of water down the 
Cauvery. The head of this latter work is 1,950 feet 

9 



wide, and tlie bed-level is regulated by a dam. After 
running for some 16 or 17 miles the Cauvery bifurcates 
into two main channels, the Cauvery and the Yennar, 
which irrigate nearly equal areas, and which give off 
numerous branches; at all the principal bifurcations 
regulating works have, during the last few years, 
been constructed. The Cauvery was formerly con¬ 
nected with the Coleroon at the east end of the island 
of Srirangam, some 20 miles from the Upper Cole¬ 
roon anicut, and across this channel a work called the 
Grand anicut was built by the natives many years 
before the province of Taujore was ceded to the 
British. This was the first step towards the improve¬ 
ment of the delta, and its effects must have been 


great. 

In the northern deltas the whole of the distribution 
of water has been artificially carried out by canals; 
but in the Cauvery delta the principal distribution was 
effected naturally by the numerous branches thrown 
off by the Cauvery and Yennar; and from these 
branches innumerable small channels have been cut to 
convey water to the lands of the delta villages. Tlie 
chief work to be done under the British Government, was 
firstly, to render the water-supply more reliable ; this 
was secured by the Upper anicut: and secondly, to re¬ 
gulate the distribution by the principal rivers, towards 
which something was done formerly by the regulating 
works at the head of the Yennar, and much more 
during the last few years by the construction of regu¬ 
lators at the head of the principal branches. It is 
intended to bring the Cauvery under complete regula- 
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tion, and to provide a new head for the Vennar at the 
Grand anicut, so that the delta may be entirely pro¬ 
tected from excessive floods, and that water which 
cannot with safety be earned by the various rivers of 
the delta may be passed over the Grand anicut and dis¬ 
charged by the Coleroon river to the sea. Much useful 
work has been done in the delta towards regulating the 
widths of the rivers and improving the alignment. 
Formerly the river-beds varied greatly in width, and 
the result was that the deep channels changed from 
year to year, the tendency being to cut away the 
banks in some places, and to deposit the ei’oded 
material elsewhere. The parts of river-beds in excess 
of the width required have been planted up with a tall 
grass called nanal or durbah; this checks the current, 
causes a deposit of the silt held in suspension, and so 
gradually reclaims land in a very simple, effectual, and 
inexpensive manner. 

The Cauvery rises in the western ghauts or moun¬ 
tains, and drains an area of about 28,000 square 
miles. The area of its delta is about 2,700 square 
miles. The system irrigates about 790,968 acres. 

Chembrambaukam Tank System. 

The Chembrambaukam tank is a large reservoir about 
14 miles from Madras, which has been formed by en¬ 
larging an old native tank. Before its enlargement it 
held from Sh’Ol to 77*80 millions of cubic yards, and 
had an area of 4,648 acres or 7'2G square miles. Its 
present capacity is 102'91 millions of cubic yards and 
the water.-pread is 5,729 acres or 8 95 square miles. 

2 * 
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The old sources of supply have been utilised to a 
greater extent by enlarging the supply-channel and 
its head-sluice. 

It is not yet known whether the extension of irri¬ 
gation will realise the expectations entertained when 
the scheme was sanctioned. Originally it was in¬ 
tended to make the tank large enough to hold 190'87 
millions of cubic yards, but a reconsideration of the 
scheme with reference to the water-supply available 
resulted in the alteration of the project to the dimen¬ 
sions above noted. 

Vellore Delta Works. 

The Pelandorai anicut gives its name to a system of 
irrigation in South Arcot. The anicut is built acioss 
the Yellar river, at the site which gives the work its 
name, and a supply-channel from the right bank, le- 
gulated by a head-sluice and connected with subsidiary 
channels, conveys water for the irrigation of fifty 
villages in the Chilambararn Taluk. The works were 
commenced in the year 1870 and are, with the exception 
of additional storage in tanks, practically completed to 
the extent of the original design. 

Palar Anicut System. 

The Palar anicut is thrown across the river of that 
name at the town of Vellore in the North Arcot dis¬ 
trict. It is 2,GOO feet long and is the head of a system 
which irrigates about 37,672 acres. Channels provided 
with head-sluices take off on either bank above the 
anicut. The original work was constructed about the 
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year 1855. It was damaged and partly carried away 
in 1874, and has since been restored. 


Streevigantham Anicut System. 

The Streevigantham anicut system is of considerable 
importance. The anicut crosses the Tamrapurni river 
in Tinnevelly about 16 miles from the sea, and is the 
lowest anicut on the river. It provides for the exten¬ 
sion of irrigation on both sides of the river, the 
channels leading from which not only irrigate the land 
directly, but furnish supplies to existing tanks where 
the water is stored. The original estimate of the 
extent of land to be brought under cultivation was 
32,000 acres. Little remains to finish off the project 
as sanctioned. 

Ihe eight works just described are those of which 
capital and revenue accounts are kept, as will be seen 
on reference to Chap. VIII.; they irrigate together 
about If millions of acres of crops, and briug in to the 
Government a net profit of about 17 per cent, on their 
capital cost. But it must not be supposed that these 
are the only works which are used to irrigate the fields 
in the Madras Presidency. The Madras works are 
divided by the local government into six classes :— 

(1.) Irrigation works for which capital and revenue 
accounts are kept, and which are constructed 
from borrowed funds. This class contains 
only the eight works above described. 

(2.) Works of which individual accounts are kept, 
but which are not constructed from borrowed 
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funds. Tliis class contains some forty-four 
small works, eacli costing on the average 
about one thousand four hundred pounds 
and irrigating about 4,000 acres. 

(3.) Minor irrigation works supplied by rivers and 
streams. 

(4.) Tanks in groups. 

(5.) Isolated tanks. 

(6.) Miscellaneous irrigation works, including spring 
channels, ponds, wells, and any other works 
from which revenue may be derived. 

The eight works of Class 1 are those which are called 
“reproductive” works by the Government of India 
and are those of the greatest magnitude, but the 
statement * on p. 23 shows that, although these eight 
works bring in large profits to the State, the miuoi 
works are perhaps equally important to the people, , 
since 3,476,000 acres are irrigated by them, or about 
twice the area irrigated by the eight “ reproductive 
systems. 

Madras Irrigation Company s Canal. 

The works of the Madras Irrigation Company in the 
districts of Ballary, Kurnool, and Cuddapah in Madras 
are the only works in India under the administration 
of a company having a capital guaranteed by Govern¬ 
ment. The company was incorporated by an Act of 


• Annual Progress Report of tho Irrigation Branch of the 
Madras Presidency for 1877-78. 












Total Area 
and Revenue 
due to 
i Irrigation. 


Area. 


0 an jam 
Yizigapatain! 
Oadavari - ! 
Kistna - I 
Vellore - * 
Cuddapah - j 
K urnool - 
Beilary - I 
Chingleput ! 
North Arcot I 
South Arcot 

Salem - 
Coimbatore . 
Taniorc - ; 
Triehinopolyl 
Nilgiris - 
M.i 1 Kv . I 
Madura - : 
TinneveUy~ ' 


Acres 
297,641 
106,678 
603,387 
87%8M 
• 234,219 
22« > S»)5 
54,737 
163,632 
352,693 
262,8% 
389,414 

105,7*18 
; \:.V. 

944,573 

206,576 

40 

888,309 
132,157 
204,894 


Revenue. 


Re. 

5,78,131 
2,99,088 
24.71,798 
11,88,169 
6,51,961 
7,34,849 
2,63,692 
6,83,829 
8,09,016 
11,37,863 
■ 7.*J. 

4,82/11 

5,57,357 

37,12,975 

7,79,685 

90 

11,66,266 

6,5-3,546 

15,00,612 


Area and 
Revenue <luo 
to eight 
Systems. 


Area and Reve¬ 
nue due to 
works for which 
continuous j 
record is kept • 
individually. 


Area and Revenue due to the Works already grouped. 


T*>tal - 5,155,866 ,98,63,632-1 


Area. 

Ee- 

venue. 

Area. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

A. 

Works sup¬ 
plied from 
Rivers and 
Streams. 

B. 

Tanks in 
Groups. 

C. 

Tanks 

isolated. 

D. 

Miscellaneous 

Irrigation 

Works. 

Total. 

Works not 
yet grouped. 





Area. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Area. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Area 

Re¬ 

venue 

Avea. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Area. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

Area. 

Re¬ 

venue. 

4 

5 

* 

• 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Aores 

Rs. 

Acres 

Bs. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Acs. 

Rs. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Acres 

Rs. 















297,641 

5,78,131 

524,137 

23,39,265 

8,207 

42,711 

6,441 

19,558 

29,641 

1,16,989 

1,050 

4,182 



37,135 

1,40,729 

158,469 
} G3.333 

2,56,374 

41,029) 

346,090 

10,98,978 

— 

— 

7,822 

35,156 

817 

4,550 

390 

2,159 

1,987 

1,096 

11,01G 

42,961 

54,102 

2 12. -d 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

170,117 

4,39,630 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

226,805 

7,3*4,849 















54,737 

2,03,692 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

163,882 

6,83,829 

7,571 

19,176 













345,122 

7,89,810 

21.291 

1,19,878 

— 1 

— 

10,993 

50,275 

2,621 

10,485 

3,712 

18,527 

327 

1,211 

17,653 

80,498 

223,954 

9,37,492 

No information 
available. 

108,519 

7,09,821 



280,895 

9,77,475 

j 


49,728 












105,708 

4,82,414 


— 

3,68,086 

35,039 

1,69,008 

1,146 

4,416 

928 

2,368 

138 

190 

37,251 

1,75,982 

16,404 

13,289 

796,968 

34,49,496 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

147,605 

2,63,479 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

206,376 

7,79,685 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

90 

40 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

388,309 

11,66,266 

388,309 

11,66,266 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

182,157 

6,55,5-16 

30,019 

1,58,657 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

174,875 

13,41,955 

1,680,178 

73,97,776 

166,454 

11,20,621 

60,295 

2,73,997 

i 

34,22Sj 

1,36,410 

6,080 

27,236j 390,801 

11,68,853 

491,404 

16,06,526 

2,817,830 

92,38,709 


Area and 
Revenue due to 
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Parliament, dated the lLth of May 1858, for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing and managing works of irrigation 
and navigation in various parts of India. An inden¬ 
ture or contract deed was executed on the 3rd of June 
1863 between the company and the Secretary of State 
for India, providing for the execution by the company 
of one work to be selected by the Local Government, 
to cost one million sterling, and on which 5 per cent, 
return was guaranteed by the Secretary of State. In 
pursuance of that agreement, the so-called Toombudra 
or Tongabudra project was adopted. This included 
a canal for irrigation and navigation from Sunkesala, 
17 miles above the town of Kurnool on the Toombudra, 
to the Kistnapatam estuary on the sea-coast in Nellore. 
The company accordingly undertook that section of the 
scheme which extends from Sunkesala to Soomais- 
weram on the Pennar river.* In 1866 it having been 
found that the original estimate was quite insufficient 
to complete the project, a further agreement was con¬ 
cluded on the 30t h of July of that year. This con¬ 
tract separated the section of the scheme extending 
from Sunkesala to Ouddapah from the remainder of 
the project, and provided for a loan of six hundred 
thousand pounds from the Secretary of State to the 
company on the security of debentures issued by them. 
The loan was to be expended in the completion of the 
canal to the Ponnar and thence to the town of Cud- 
dapah. The work was virtually completed in 1871. 


* Annual Frogr.SH Report of the Irrigation Branch, Madras 
Presidency, 1877-78. 
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A great deal of correspondence* passed in 1871 
between the Governments of India and Madras with 
reference to the company. It appeared doubtful if 
the conditions imposed on the company that the canal 
was to be in “ perfect working order to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Local Government by the 1st of July 
1871 ” had been carried out, and it was contemplated 
to take over from the company all their works and to 
carry them on by direct Government agency. At 
about the same time the company applied for an ex¬ 
tension of their guarantee for the purpose of com¬ 
pleting what they termed their “ original Toombuddra 
project.” In July 1871 Captain Scott, R.E., reported 
on the works for the information of Government; ho 
reported 189 miles of main canal and 216 miles of dis¬ 
tributaries to be practically completed, the area theu 
commanded being 91,567 acres. There appeared to be 
great fears that the banks and retaining walls would 
breach; Captain Scott, indeed, expressed an opinion 
that many breaches would occur if the cunal wore 
tested by a full irrigation supply for thirty days. 
Probably this would be the case in almost any new 
canal when it was first opened, but great stress seems 
to have been laid on the fact to the prej udico of the 
company. In 1872 the Government of Madras re¬ 
ported that “ it seems doubtful whether in their pre¬ 
sent state the works can prove remunerative, for 
130,000 acres must be irrigated to pay the interest 

# Correspondence, printed bj order of the House of Ooimuons, 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Governments of 
India and Madras, May 1872. 
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alone on tlie capital expended, while the largest extent 
of land actually irrigated hitherto by the works has 
only been 1,887 acres. Works which were originally 
estimated to cost four hundred and ninety-three thou¬ 
sand three hundred and forty-eight pounds are said to 
have actually cost one million fifteen thousand five hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two pounds, and serious strictures were 
passed on the details of construction of the works. In 
consequence of this report the Secretary of State in¬ 
formed the company on the 9th of January 1872 that* 

“ the practical conclusion to which his Grace, in com¬ 
mon with the Governments of India and Madras, has 
come, is that no public advantage whatever, but, on 
the contrary, very serious disadvantage, has accrued 
from the recourse which for so many years con¬ 
tinuously has been had to the co-operation of the com¬ 
pany in the construction of irrigation works ; and he 
sees no reason for supposing that anything would be 
gained by either the Government or the people of 
India from further perseverance in the same course. 

He desires it, therefore, to be distinctly understood 
that in any further operations which may be con¬ 
templated by the company, they must rely entirely 
on the resources which they can independently com¬ 
mand, for that no further pecuniary aid in any shape 
will be afforded by the Government.” However, the 
Government did not exert their right to acquire the 
works of the company and manage them themselves. 

* Gorrespondenc o, printed by order of Ibc House: of Commons, 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Government of 
India and Madras, May 1872. 








The company still carried, and still continues to carry 
them on with results which are very far from satisfac¬ 
tory. 

In 1876 arrangements were made between the com¬ 
pany and the Secretary of State, whereby the former 
abandoned all parts of their scheme outside the Sunke- 
sala and Cuddapah canal on condition of receiving a 
refund of the expenditure incurred by them on the 
investigation, &c. of the projects so abandoned. 
Hitherto the canal had been a failure in a financial 
point of view. The returns from irrigation and the 
sale of water generally have been insignificant when 
compared with the capital outlay. They averaged to 
the end of 1875-76 about fifty-one thousand rupees per 
annum, but the impetus given to irrigation in the fol¬ 
lowing years by the failure of the monsoon rains raised 
the revenue receipts very materially. 

It has been alleged that the postponement of the 
arrangements necessary for opening the canal for navi¬ 
gation—a postponement due to the company being 
without the necessary capital to allow of the naviga¬ 
tion works being completed and floating plant provided 
—acted prejudicially against the extension of irrigation. 

The statement on page 28 is given in the Madras 
Progress Report, 1877-78, as the present estimated 
cost of the works, but it is evidently not complete. 

This estimate does not include items for the Home 
expenditure and establishment; the total amount ex¬ 
pended on the works up to the end of 1877—78 was 
one'million seven hundred and eight thousand two 
hundred and eleven pounds sterling. 
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Works. 


Estimated Cost. 


£ 

Anicut and Headworks at Kurnool - 30,308 

One mile of Canal from Anicut - 6,500 

Anicut and Headworks at Sunkasala - 48,932 

1st Section Main Canal, 18 miles ... 112,978 

Aqueduct across the river Hindry - 48,065 

2nd Section Main Canal, 14 miles - - - 202,458 

3rd do. do. 11 do. ... 99,086 

4th do. do. 17 do. - - - 121,063 

5th do. do. 12 do. ... 89,188 

6th do. do. 19 do. - - 94,639 

7th do. do. 23 do. - - 76,699 

8th do. do. 28 do. - - - 83,839 

9th do. do. 35 do. - 96,211 


Anicut and Headworks at Adimapally 

10th Section Main Canal, 18 miles 

Anicut and Headworks at Soomaisweram 

Distribution Works - 

Buildings - 

Breach repairs of August 1870 

Line of Telegraph from Sunkesala to Cuddapah 

Revenue Account - 

Navigation - 


43,823 

25,726 

17,172 

34,327 

10,626 

6,244 

7,203 

22,998 

38,454 


Total 


Deduct— 

Retrenchment from 4th Section, 
Main Canal - 

Retrenchment from 4th Section, 
Buildings - 



Total 


- 1,296,439 


12,726 


1,283,713 


The canal begins* at Soonkesala with a weir across the 
river Toombuddra. The weir has a length of 1,500 yai’ds 
of clear overfall, but is broken into two parts by an 
intervening island. The weir stands upon the rocky 


* “ Tlic SooukcHtila Canal of the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company,” by J. 11. Latham, M.A., M.I.C.E. Proceedings of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, vul. xxxiv. 
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river-bed, and is formed partly of solid rubble masonry 
of gneiss trap and quartzite boulders, partly of gravel 
concrete witli gneiss rubble facing in front and rear 
of tlie same section, and partly of solid gneiss rubble 
masonry, with a facing on the lower side of Kurnool 
limestone ashlar. The coping is joggled wherever the 
anicut (which is not straight, but follows the line of 
the highest solid rock) is concave in plan on the up¬ 
stream side. The height varies from 6 to 26 feet, and 
averages about 18 feet, and the highest registered 
flood rose 7-2- feet over the crest. 

From the Soonkesala weir the water is admitted 
into the canal by a head-sluice without any lock. The 
face of the head-sluice is kept clear by the scour of 
ten under-sluices at a lower level in the weir, the 
stream to these under-sluices is forced against the 
front of the head-sluices by a long curvilinear groin. 
The minimum cross-section of the canal for the first 
seventy-five miles has a 90-feet bottom, with 2 to 1 
side-slopes, the depth of water being 8 feet. Below 
the forty-fifth mile, the canal being in good soil, a 
depth of 9 feet of water is allowed. At the seventy- 
fifth mile the canal passes through the watershed 
between the Toombuddra and the Pennair rivers at 
Metacondal; and thence the natural watercourse be¬ 
comes the main supply channel under the successive 
names of the Kali, the Koonder, and the Pennair. 

The canal in the first seventy-five miles is calcu¬ 
lated to carry 3,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
and, after gradually parting with about 750 cubic feet 
per second for irrigation, to convey at least 2,250 
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cubic feet per second through the Metacondal cutting. 
At Metacondal J ,915 cubic feet per second may be 
discharged into the Kali, and 337| cubic feet per 
second carried down the continuation of the canal. Of 
the 1,915 cubic feet per second poured into the Kali, 
the canal is calculated to take up 750 cubic feet per 
second at Jutoor, and 375 cubic feet at Rajoli, leaving 
about 750 cubic feet of water per second for the irri- 
gation below Cuddapah and for Nellore. 

1 rom the natural main supply channels into which 
the first section of the canal discharges at Metacondal 
the water is taken at four points, viz:. Lockinsula, 
Jutoor, Rajoli, and Adanimayapilly, by the simple 
process of throwing weirs across it, with the under- 
sluices in the weirs to keep down the silt, and head- 
sluices across the channel to control the supply and 
entrance locks. 

The canal may be divided into five sections :— 

1st. The section from the head at Soonkesala to the 
seventy-fifth mile, when the canal joins the Kali. 
This length distributes one-fourth of its supply, which 
it draws from the Toombuddra, over the country, 
an l throws the remainder into the natural water- 
com-Bos of the Kali, to bo drawn off with the other 
channels as it is required. 

2nd. The section from the seventy-fifth to the 
ninety-fifth mile. This length is an irrigating channel 
for six miles only. It carries only 337^ cubic feet per 
second out of 2,250 cubic feet which the first channel 
had discharged ma> the Kali. From the end of the 
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sixth mile this channel is a still-water canal, 45 feet 
base, and having a minimum depth of 5 feet. But 
the head-sluice and lock are designed for 6 feet 
of water if the extra supply is ever required. The 
canal in this twenty miles drops 180 feet 5 inches 
through twelve locks. At the ninety-fifth mile the 
channel tails into the next length. 

3rd. The section from the ninety-fifth to the one 
hundred and forty-sixth mile. This length draws off 
its supply, which the Kali watercourse carries down 
from the end of the first channel, from that water¬ 
course at Jutoor. It is intended to distribute 750 
cubic feet per second in the district of Kurnool. The 
headworks consist of a weir of limestone in rubble 
masonry founded on soft shale : the weir is 6 feet 
broad below the coping, and has a batter on the upper 
side of 1 in 4; the rear face, which is ashlar, de¬ 
scends vertically into a trench or water-cushion hol¬ 
lowed out of the shale and lined with limestone 
masonry. This channel is designed for G feet of 
water; it is an irrigation channel for 23 miles only 
of its length. From the one hundred and eighteenth 
mile to the one hundred and forty-sixth it consists of 
level reaches, which fall 187* feet through seventeen 
locks; the base of the canal is 50 feet. The last 
lock on this length drops the canal into the nexl, or 
fourth section. 

4th. This fourth length of canal is, like the two 
former ones, supplied from the same watercourse into 
which the first channel discharges at its tail. The 
watercourse is called the Koonder at the place, called 
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Rajoli, where the head of this channel is fixed. The 
one hundred and forty-sixth mile of the navigable 
canal drops into this channel at about a quarter of a 
mile from its head. The headworks consist of a weir 
across the Koonder of rubble masonry 5 feet thick at 
the top, with a batter of 1 in 2 on the upper face, and 
plumb on the lower face. The weir is built on solid 
limestone-rock. This channel is an irrigating one 
as far as the one hundred and seventy-second mile 
only; from thence to the one hundred and eightieth 
mile, where it falls into the same watercourse, it is a 
navigation canal only in level reaches. It falls 90 feet 
0 inches in its length, and is calculated to carry 
375 cubic feet per second in the first 20 miles only. 
The base is 50 feet. 

5th. The fifth and last section of the canal is only 
8 miles long. It supplies a very small area with water. 
It is, in fact, the first eight miles of the proposed 
canal into Nellore. There are headworks across the 
Ponnair very similar to those of the other channels. 
The canal terminates at the end of this length, about 
one and a half miles from the Madras railway, and 
163 miles from Madras itself. 

The locks on this canal are 120 feet long by 20 feet 
broad in the clear, with a working depth of 5 feet 
6 inches of water. The headway allowed under the 
bridges is 15 feet. A large aqueduct carries the 
canal over tin Hindry by fourteen arches of 40 feet 
span. The most remarkable feature in this canal is 
the height of many ot the embankments and the 
method of their construction. There are 8y miles of 
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embankment, where the water-level of the canal is 
more than 35 feet above the level of the country. In 
two miles the bank exceeds 40 feet in height, and it 
even reaches 50 feet. These banks are made in many 
different ways, and a full and most interesting account 
of them will be found in the paper quoted in the foot¬ 
note of p. 28, from which this account of the works 
is mainly derived. The largest banks are made with 
a masonry face wall backed by a quartzite gravel bank 
6 feefowide at the top, with an outer slope of 2 to 1. 

The face wall is perpendicular at the back, with a 
batter of 1 in 7 in the front ; it is 2 feet thick at the 
top, strengthened by counter-forts 16 feet apart. In 
parts the banks are formed with puddle cores, 9 feet 
thick, on each side of which rubble-stone is packed; 
the inner face of the slope is lined with puddle 3 feet 
thick. The puddle is protected by dry rubble-packing 
on the face, and at the toe of the slope it is worked 
into a trench 5 feet deep. Many varying arrange¬ 
ments of puddle and pitching and different forms of 
face walls and revetment walls are used in different 
parts. 

The canal is said to command 183,300 acres of land 
for irrigation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE IRRIGATION WORKS OF BOMBAY. 

Classification.—Mutlia Canals.—Jamda Canals.—Krishna Canals. 
Lakli Canal.—Palkher Canal.—Ekruk Tank.—Hathmati Canal. 
Bliatodi Tank.—Maini Tank. 

The irrigation works of Bombay may be divided into 
four great classes as follows*:— 

Class I. Works fed from rivers rising in the western 
ghats, the supply to which is rendered permanent 
by storage. 

Works of this class have a certain supply lasting all 
the year round. The only work fulfilling these con 
ditions yet brought into operation is the Mutha 
canal. 

Class II. Works fed from rivers supplied from the 
western ghats unaided by storage. 

Works of this class have a certain supply lasting 
from June to December only. 


# Irrigation Revenue Report of the Bombay Presidency, 
1877-78. 
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Class III. Storage tanks on, and canals fed from, 
rivers, with, extensive catchment areas, not rising in 
western ghats. 

The supply to works of this class depends on the 
local rainfall, and is variable and uncertain. 

Class IY. Storage tanks on, and canals fed from, 
rivers with restricted drainage areas. 

The supply to works of this class is the same as 
Class III., but still more variable and uncertain. 

The table on p. 36 shows the chief works apper¬ 
taining to each class, the area under command, aud 
other statistics concerning the canals. 

The following information concerning these canals 
is taken from the Revenue Report of Bombay for 
1876-77, which gives a very full account of all the 
works. 


Mutha Canals. 

This scheme was first proposed by Colonel Fife, 
R.E., in 1863-61, after a protracted investigation of 
proposals for the irrigation of the district east of 
Poona by small tanks on the tributary streams, which 
were proved to be financially impracticable. 

The Mutha river, a tributary of the Bhima, rises in 
the western ghats, 30 miles from Poona, and by lo¬ 
cating the headworks of the canal on that river, a 
certain and unfailing supply—during the four months 
over which the south-westerly monsoon lasts—was 
secured. The rainfall on the ghats is seldom less than 
200 inches, and has never been known to fail. Plans 
and estimates for the project were finally submitted 

3 * 
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* 

Source of Supply. ' 
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Alutha Canals. Class I. 


Jam da Canal ^ 
Krishna Canal j 
Lakh Canal 
Palkher Canal 
Smaller Works 
Ekruk Tank ^ 

Hathmati Canal ^ 

Bhatodi Tank } 
Maini Tank 
Smaller Works ) 


Class 

n. 


Mutlia Payer 140 

'"G-irna River 45 
Krishna River, 45 
PrawaraRiver 38 
Kadwa River 


i ( Adhila River 1 
Class ) 

111. j Hathmati 
( River. 

S Mekhri River 


11 

48 


20 


Class 

IV. 


Approximate An¬ 

nual Rainfall. 

Dischai'ge at Head 

in Cubic Feet 

per Second. 

irri¬ 
gated by the 
! Canal during tho 

last five years. 

Area actually irri¬ 

gated in 1877- 
78. 

Actual Cost of 

Works to 1877- 

78 without Inte¬ 

rest. 

Total culturablo 

Area under Com¬ 

mand, 1878. 

Population per 

square milo in 

1872. 

Kind of 

Canal. 

f 

I 


cub.ft. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

Acres. 

1 

i 


27-41 

450 

1,651 

5,361 

584,956 

38,571 

! 178 

Intermit¬ 








tent. 

25-53 

382 

1,510 

4,924 

102,741 

39,680 

1 101 

Chronic. 

2(5-20 

140 

' 2,500 

2,934 

89,016 

20,823 

208 

Chronic. 

21-50 

182 

604 

1,540 

36,349 

22,002 

116 

Chronic. 

22-50 

80 

481 

1,076 

22,659 

19,638 

90 

Chronic. 

23-23 

— 

*341 

447 

62,344 

19,267 

180 

Chronic. 

23-37 

— 

1,032 

1,837 

140,900 

17,406 

169 

Intermit¬ 








tent. 

28-00 

450 

* 

1,043 

55,510 

34,068 

216 

Intermit¬ 








tent. 

23-10 

— 

358 

554 

38,272 

9,650 

116 

Tank. 

2(5-00 

— 

# 

983 

39,404 

4,459 

208 

Tank. 

20-50 

— 

*52 

87 

46,163 

7,395 

162 






1,218,374 

232,959 

1 
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These have not all been in operation for five years. 
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in 1S68, and in December of that year these cauals 
were commenced. 

The scheme comprises a large storage reservoir or 
lake on the Mutha river, 10 miles west of Poona, with 
two canals, one on each bank of the river. The canal 
on the right bank is designed to be 991 miles long, and 
to discharge 412 cubic feet per second at the head. 
The discharge can, if necessary, be increased to 535 
cubic feet. The canal passes through the station of 
Poona, and is designed to command 230 square miles, 
or 147,200 acres of land, nearly all of which is situ¬ 
ated east of Poona. This area lies entirely in the dry 
zone of the Deccan, which is described by General 
Strachey as a baud running parallel to the line of the 
ghats, and at a distance of about 20 or 30 miles to the 
east of them, along which the rainfall seldom exceeds 
20 inches. In this zone the variations in the rainfall 
and risk of severe drought are great in proportion as 
the absolute rainfall is small. The left-bank canal 
is 14* miles in length, and extends a short distance 
beyond the station of Kirkee. It commands an area 
of 4,300 acres, and the designed discharge at the head 
is 38‘5 cubic feet per second. The total area to be 
commanded by the complete scheme is thus 151,500 
acres. 

Besides providing for the irrigation of this tract, 
the work is designed to furnish an abundant supply of 
pure drinking-water to the city, cantonment, ami civil 
station of Poona; also to the powder works at Kirkee, 
and to the numerous villages situated along tho course 
of the canals. 
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The reservoir is formed by a masonry clam founded 
on solid rock. The dam is of uncoursed rubble 
masonry, and is one of the largest works of its kind 
in the world. Its length, exclusive of the waste weir 
(which is 1,453 feet long), is 3,683 feet, and the 
height above the river-bed is 99 feet, the maximum 
height above the foundation-level being 107 feet. 

The crest of the waste weir is designed to be 11 feet 
.below the top of the dam, and the maximum depth of 
storage is thus 88 feet. The contents of the reservoir, 
when completed, will be 5,226,000,000 cubic feet, 
and the area of the water surface will be 3,681 acres, 
or 5f square miles. In order to gain sufficient eleva¬ 
tion to command the station of Poona and district 
beyond, the level of the bed of the canals is fixed at 
59 feet above the river-bed, or bottom of the reser¬ 
voir. The available depth of storage is thus 29 feet. 

The volume of water stored above the canal-level is 
3,476,000,000 cubic feet. The river at the site of 
the dam has a catchment area of 196 square miles. 
During an average season it is calculated that the 
reservoir will fill sixteen times, and that one-sixth of 
the whole discharge of the river will be turned to 
account. Provision is made for tho utilisation of the 
water-power available at the reservoir. The water 
will be passed through turbines into the canal, and it 
is calculated that it will develop to constant force 
of eighty horse-powor. 

The right-bank canal is navigable as far as Poona. 

In the tenth mile the water-supply for the city 
is drawn off. The canal is carried through the 
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station of Poona in tunnel to avoid interference 
with the buildings, parade-ground, &c. There are 
two tunnels. On emerging from the first, in the 
centre of the cantonment, the canal-bed falls. This 
fall is utilised, by means of an undershot wheel, to 
drive pumps for raising the water into the settling- 
tanks, filter-beds, and covered dispense-reservoirs of 
the high and middle service systems. From the 
canal itself low service mains and branches are led 
off. 

Under the instructions of the Government of India, 
the length of the right-bank canal is to be restricted 
for the present to the seventy-first mile, up to which 
point the area under command is 98,384 acres, includ¬ 
ing that on the left bank. The total estimated cost of 
the works is six hundred and thirty-six thousand five 
hundred and eighty-nine pounds. Of this it has been 
estimated that the portion debitable to the water- 
supply of Poona is sixty-seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-three pounds, leaving five hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand and twenty-five pounds as the cost of 
the irrigation scheme including mill-power. Deduct¬ 
ing for the latter item seven thousand four hundred 
and ninety-eight pounds, the not cost of the irrigation 
scheme is five hundred and sixty-ono thousand five 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds. The area under 
command is 98,384 acres, and the cost per aero is 
thus five pounds fourteen shillings. This will be re¬ 
duced, if the canal is extended as originally designed 
to command 151,500 acres, to four pounds per acre, 
including the cost of extension. The total cost of 
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the works to the end of 1877-78 was five hundred and 
eighty-four thousand nine hundred and fifty-six 
pounds. 


Jamda Canals. 

The Girna river, on which these canals are situated, 
is a tributary of the Tapti. It rises in the western 
ghats, 60 miles west of Malegaon ; at Jamda, the 
lieadv. orks of the canal, it has a drainage area of 
2,700 square miles. 

1 his is the first work of any magnitude which was 
undertaken in the .Deccan by the Indian Government] 
the plans and estimates were drawn up in 1863. They 
provided for a masonry weir, 1,540 feet in length 
and 18 feet in maximum height, founded on solid 
rock across the Girna river, near the village of Jamda, 
in the Khandesh collectorate, with two canals—one on 
the left bank, 27 miles long, commanding 25,600 
acres; and one on the right bank, 18 miles long, 
commanding 12,100 acres. The canals traverse por¬ 
tions of the Chalisgaon and Pachora talukas. The 
works have been constructed as designed, with the 
exception that the tail portion of the right-bank 
canal, 6 miles in length, has been omitted, whereby 
the total area under command has been reduced to 
40,000 acres. The left-bank canal has a discharge 
capacity of 261 cubic feet per second at the head, and 
that on the right bank 121 cubic feet. 

Work was commenced in 1863, and a section of the 
left-bank canal, 10 miles in length, was opened in 
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February 1866. The scheme was designed principally 
for monsoon irrigation. 

The left-bank canal has been in operation for eleven 
years. That on the right bank was not brought into 
operation until the year 1877—78, owing to there 
being no demand for monsoon or rabi water, and to 
the perennial supply being insufficient. This canal is 
capable of extension to command a large area of land 
in the adjoining valley of the Boree river, and the 
aqueducts and bridges have been constructed to admit 
of an increased discharge. The headway to over- 
bridges is sufficient to admit of navigation. The 
capital outlay to the end of 1877-78 was one hundred 
and two thousand seven hundred and forty-one 
pounds. 

Krishna Canal. 

The headworks of this canal are situated on the top 
of a rocky barrier across the Krishna river at Kor. ee, 
2 miles above the town of Karad at the confluence of 
the Koina and Krishna rivers. The Krishna river 
vises in the western ghats and at the site of the canal 
headworks drains an area of 1,247 square miles. The 
project, as drawn up and sanctioned in 1863, com¬ 
prised a weir of rubble masonry 1,200 feet in length 
and 21 feet in maximum height, with a small subsidiary 
weir to retain a pond of water to break the force of 
the water falling over the main weir during floods, 
and a canal 45 miles in length commanding 44,800 
acres on the left bank of the river. 

Pending experience as to the extent to which rice 



and monsoon crops were likely to be irrigated, the 
length of the canal has been restricted to 32£ miles. 
The culturable area under command is 20,823 acres. 
The canal is calculated to discharge 140 cubic feet 
per second, generally, for eight months in the year; 
but in order to take advantage of freshes its escapes 
and embankments were designed at such a level as to 
secure as much as 300 cubic feet per second whenever 
such a supply might be available. Provision was also 
made for constructing, at the close of the monsoon, a 
temporary earthen bank on top of the weir, with 
escapes at each end, in order to store the water 
brought down by the slight freshes, which generally 
occur in April aud May. 

Provision has been made for deepening the canal at 
the head, should it prove that the perennial supply 
requires to be supplemented, by drawing off the water 
stored above the weir to a lower level. 

The work was opened for irrigation during the rabi 
season of 1868. In 1872 a complete system of main 
distributaries was sanctioned ; these have since been 
constructed as required. The work was estimated to 
irrigate 27,600 acres. The capital outlay had been 
oighty-niue thousand and sixteen pounds to the end 
of 1877-78. 


Lakh Canal. 

The head w orks of this canal are situated on the 
Prawara river. The scheme was commenced in 
October 1860. It consists of a masonry weir, founded 
on solid rock across the Prawara river, 1,500 feet long 
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and 15*5 feet in maximum height, with a canal 2H- 
miles in length which traverses portions of the Rahuri 
and Newasa talukas on the left bauk of the river. Au 
the tail the main canal bifurcates into two branches, 
the length of which is 17 miles, iliese, with 19 miles 
of distributing channel, command the whole area lying 
between the Prawara and the Godavari at theii junc¬ 


tion, which is described as a fine black-soil plain. 1 he 
area under command is 25,000 acres; the canal has a 
capacity of 182 cubic feet per second at the head. At 
the weir site, the river has a catchment area of 909 
square miles. A first section, 3 miles in length, \\ as 
opened on the 15th of March 1868. A further length 
of 2 miles was opened in the following Juno, and 
water was passed along the whole length of 21. miles 
in August 1869. The tail distributaries were not, 
however, commenced until 1872—73. ihe works were 
entirely complete, with the exception of masonry 
heads to distributing channels, in 1673—74. Ihe 
capital outlay had been thirty-six thousand thiee 
hundred aud forty-nine pounds up to the end of 
1877-78. 


Palkher Canal. 

The Kadwa river, from which this canal is supplied, 
rises in the western ghats, 30 miles north of the town 
of Nasik, and joins the Godavari, 20 miles cast of 
that place. The headworks of the canal are formed 
by a weir of rubble masonry, 20 feet in height, and 
with a length of crest of 800 feet, situated on a rocky 
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barrier about 20 miles above the junction of tlie rivers. 

The Kadwa river drains an area of 332 square miles, 
above the weir site. The canal is on the right bank 
of the river, and commands the whole area lying 
between the Kadwa and Godavari immediately above 
their junction. This area is 20,000 acres, and com- 
prises twenty villages of the Dindori and Niphar 
Talukas of the Nasik Collectorate. The canal has a 
discharge capacity, at the head, of 80 cubic feet per 
second, and is 11 miles long, with main distributaries 
b miles in length. The plans and estimates were 
drawn up and the works commenced in 1868, but their 
progress was delayed by two accidents, due to exces¬ 
sive Hoods, and the canal was not opened for irrigation 
until the kharif season of 1873-74, when the work was 
only partially complete. The main canal was not en¬ 
tirely completed until 1875-76, and the distributaries 
and their masonry heads are still unfinished. The 
capital outlay up to the end of 1877-78 was twenty- 
two thousand six hundred and fifty-nine pounds. 

The smaller works of Class II. are :— 

In Nasik, the Wadali canal from the Kadwa river. 

In Ahmednagar, the Ojhar canal from the Pra- 
wara river. 

in bataia, the Kewari canal from ^ he \Y r asna river. 

in Sutara, the Yerla canal from the Yerla river. 

In Dharwar, Madag tank on the Choardy river. 

The Wadali is an old canal which has been im proved 
and extended. 

The Ojhar canal is a small work commanding only 
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4,408 acres. The canal is 10 miles in length and 
carries 125 cubic feet per second. 

The Rewari canal was originally partially con¬ 
structed about the year 1871 by one Karoo Appaji, 
who held high office in the service of the Peshwa. 
The weir across the river was completed, but the 
canal was in an unfinished state when he died, and the 
work was not completed. After the district passed 
into the hands of the Indian Government, some ex¬ 
penditure was incurred in bringing the unfinished 
work into operation, and it is said the canal was used 
for irrigation one year, but owing to the want of 
slope in the channel, and to its being carried under 
two of the drainage channels in tunnels of insufficient 
capacity to admit of their being cleared, it was found 
impossible to keep the water running, and after one 
season’s experience the work was abandoned. In 
1868 the work was undertaken by the Government, 
the channel leading from the weir was reconstructed 
and the canal, which is 4 miles in length, put in good 
repair. It commands 6,004 acres, of which 5,841 are 
culturable. 

The Yerla canals consist of two channels, one on each 
bank of the river Yerla. The one on the right bank 
is 9 miles long, that on the left 8} miles. The area 
under command is 12,S00 acres, but the supply of 
water available is only sufficient to irrigate 6,500 
acres during four months in the year. 

The Madag tank is an old work in the extreme 
south of Dharwar on the borders of Mysore. Tt is 
reported to have burst when it was first made by the 
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natives, wlio were afraid to complete it after the acci¬ 
dent. Two canals are led off from the tank which at 
present only command 2,467 acres of culturable land. 


j Ekruk Tank. 

This work, one of the largest of its class, under¬ 
taken by the Indian Government, is situated 5 miles 
north-east of Sholapurj the scheme was drawn up in 
1863 and sanctioned in 1866. It comprises a reservoir 
or tank formed by an earthen dam, and three canals 
for irrigation. The dam is 7,000 feet in length and 
76 feet in maximum height, thrown across the valley 
of the Adhila river, a tributary of the Lina. The 
drainage area of the river above the tank site is 160 
square miles. The tank is 60 feet deep when full, 
and contains 3,350,000,000 cubic feet. The area of 
the water surface is 4,640 acres, or 7]- square miles. 
Two waste weirs, of an aggregate length of 750 feet, 
ai’e provided for the escape of flood-water after the 
fdling of (lie tank. There is one canal on each bank 
of the river at a high level, designed for four months’ 
irrigation, and a third, on the left bank, at a low level, 
designed to give a perennial discharge. The table on 
p. 47 gives the length and capacity of each canal, and 
the areas under command. 

The low-level canal flows close past, the town of 
Sholapur. The high-level left-bank canal is capable 
of extension to command an additional area. The 
same may be said of the other two canals, but not to 
a proportionate extent. The scheme was estimated to 
furnish a supply sufficient for 21,150 acres of irriga- 
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Canal. 

Length. 

Carrying 
capacity, 
Cubic Feet 
per Second. 

Level at 
which Canal 
takes off 
below full 
supply level 
in the Tank. 

Area 

under 

Command. 


Miles. 


Feet. 

Acres. 

High-level right bank 

18 

60 

14 

6,476 

canal. 

Low-level canal (left 

26 

70 

CO 

10,444 

bank). 

High-level left bank 
canal. 

4 

i „ 

14 

826 

! 

Total . 

48 

156 

_ 

| . 

17,746 , 


tion annually. Tlie work was commenced in 1866-67, 
and the dam was closed—a work of some risk with so 
high a dam—in December 1869. The scheme was 
brought into partial operation during the kharif season 
of 1871-72. At the end of 1876-77 the work was en¬ 
tirely completed, with the exception ol the last two 
miles of the low-level canal, and of the last twelve 
miles of the right-bank canal. The capital outlay has 
been one hundred and forty thousand nine hundred 
pounds to the end of 1877-78. 


Hathmati Canal. 

The Hathmati river is a tributary of the S; 1 rmati. 
The headworks of the canal, which takes its name 
from the river, are situated in Edar territory, just 
above the old fortified town of Alimedn'agar, about 10 
miles above Ahmedabad. At the site of the head- 
works of the canal, the river lias a drainage area of 
524 square raile 3 . Tho canal is 20 miles long ami 
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commands an area of 34,068 acres on the left bank of 
the river. For the first three miles of its course it is 
in Edar territory, and thence to its tail, where it joins 
the Khan river, it traverses a portion of the Ahmed- 
abad collectorate. 

Plans and estimates were first drawn up in 1869. 
They provide for a total length of 32f miles of canal, 
commanding 45,068 acres. For the first 5] miles the 
carrying capacity was 450 cubic feet a second, and 
provision was made for discharging 250 cubic feet a 
second into the Bujwah, a tributary of the Khari, to 
supplement the supply in the latter river, which is 
utilized some miles lower down by a system of sluices. 
It was found, however, that the constant reliable 
supply in the Hathmati river, at different seasons, had 
been over-estimated ; and the length of canal was, 
therefore, reduced to 20 miles. 

The headworks of the canal art; formed by a weir of 
rubble masonry 1,000 feet long, and 22 feet in maxi¬ 
mum height. The work was commenced in 1869-70 
and was brought into partial operation in 1873-74. 
The outlay to the end of 1877-78 was fifty-five thou¬ 
sand five hundred and ten pounds. 

Bhatodi Tank. 

The capital cost of this work, amounting at, the end 
of 1877-78 to thirty-eight thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two pounds, comprises the expenditure in¬ 
curred on the restoration of a ruined tank, believed to 
be many centuries old, situated on the Mekhri river 
which rises 10 mile-, north-east of the town of Alimod- 
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nagar, and joins the Sina river 40 miles below Ahmed- 
naerar. Unlike most native works of the kind, the 
dam consisted, where it crossed the river-bed, of a 
low massive masonry wall some distance in front of 
the line of earthen embankment, which formed the 
principal portion of the dam. The work, as taken 
in haud by the English Government in the early part 
of 1868, comprised the completion of the masonry 
dam, 2,400 feet long and 50 feet in maximum height; 
the construction of a waste weir on the left bank, 450 
feet long with its crest 7-£ feet below the top of the 
dam; and of a canal for irrigation on the right bank, 

4-’ miles long, capable of discharging 140 cubic feet 
per second at the head, and commanding altogether 
14,000 acres of land. The land under command is 
situated in eight villages of the Ahmed nagar J aluka. 

The level at which the canal takes off is 22} feet 
below the crest of the waste weir. The drainage area 
of the tank is 50 square miles. The tank has an avail¬ 
able capacity of 119,000,000 cubic feet, and an area 
when full of 310 acres. It is estimated to fill with a 
rainfall of 5'40 inches, of which half an inch runs off. 

The work was partially completed and open for irri¬ 
gation in 1871. In that year the tank was filled to a 
depth of 10 feet; any water over that depth was allowed 
to escape through a gap 95 feet long left in the masonry 
dam ; it had a vertical drop of 25 feet. In 1871—72 the 
dam was raised a further height of o feet, and a cistern 
to break the force of the falling water was added. The 
storage was thereby increased to 108,000,000 cubic 
feet. Beforo the monsoon of 1870 the dam was raised 

4 
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a further height of 2£ feet, and entirely completed 
before the end of 1876-77. 


Maini Tank. 

This work is situated on a small tributary on the 
left bank of the Y erla river, 22 miles south-east of the 
Yerla canals, and 45 miles from Satara. The scheme 
was first investigated in 1866. The plans and esti¬ 
mates were sanctioned and work commenced in J 868. 
The work comprises a storage reservoir, capable of 
containing 190,000,000 cubic feet, and having an 
area, when full, of 380 acres, formed by an earthen 
dam 2,870 feet long and 57 feet' in greatest height, 
constructed across the valley of the Wang river. The 
catchment area of the river above the dam is 54 square 
miles. The level at which the canal takes off is 31 feet 
below the waste-weir crest. The canal has a discharge 
capacity at the head of 33 cubic feet per second. The 
work was designed to command in all 7,000 acres, but 
up to the end of 1876-77 the actual area under com¬ 
mand was 4,638 acres, of which 4,459 were culturable, 
and were comprised in three villages of the Khatar and 
Khanapur talukas. 

The smaller works under Class IV. are .— 

The Hartala tank in Khandesh. 

The Mhasra tank in Khandesh. 

The Kasnrdi tank in Poona. 

The Koregaon tank in Sholapur. 

The Gondoli canal from the Man river in Satara. 

The Ohikli canal from the Nandni river in Satara. 

Kulala dam across the Kalala Nulla in Dkarwar. 
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These are all small works of the same nature as the 
larger ones previously described. Some of them are 
new works undertaken by the English Government, 
and some are old native works restored. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE IRRIGATION WORKS OP SIND. 

Indus Delta.—Inundation Canals.—Sind.—Gliar.—Western Nara. 
—Begari.—Eastern Nara.—Fuleli.—Sukkur and Skakadadpur. 

The rainfall in this province averages about 
9 inches. Here the very existence of the people is 
entirely dependent on the canals; those parts which 
arc without an artificial supply of water are barren, 
uncultivated and unpopulated. The canals are mainly 
old native works which have been restored, improved, 
and maintained by the British Government. The 
statement on p. 53 gives such statistics as are available 
of the principal canals in Sind. 

The following account of the canals is taken from 
the parliamentary paper mentioned in the foot-note.* 
It is much to be regretted that no more detailed ac¬ 
count of these very interesting works is available. 


# Slalom i ul of the Moral aud Material Progress and Condition 
of India, 1872-73. 
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After tlie l’ivers of the Punjab unite in the Indus at 
Mitliankot, that river flows for 450 miles to the sea, 
through the arid and rainless country of Sind. What 
the monsoons are to other parts of India, the inunda¬ 
tion of the Indus, and the canals which distribute its 
waters, are to Sind. This country is an alluvial plain, 
almost every portion of which has been swept by the 
Indus, or its branches, at some time or other. Traces 
of ancient channels are to be met with in almost every 
direction. The land is highest at the river-banks, and 
slopes away on either side. The reason of this is that 
the river brings down a greater quantitj of silt than 
its stream, moderated in velocity on tho nearly level 
plain, can carry forward. Tho silt is deposited, and 
the result is that the bed and banks of the Indus aro 
continually rising. The process is sure, but very 
slow. Dr. Lord calculated that the Indus annually 
brings down silt sufficient to form an island 42 miles 
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long by 27 broad, and 40 feet high. When the bed 
attains a certain height the water spills oyer the banks, 
and the liver, at intervals of several centuries, changes 
its course. It has slowly worked its way from east to 
west. In a.d. 710 the invading Muslims found a Hindu 
dynasty at Alor. The ruin of Alor was caused by 
the Indus moving to the west. Then the seat of 
government was moved to the city of Brahmanabad, 
the ruins of which are now 45 miles from the river. 

It is this movement of the river which causes ono 
of the difficulties in Sind irrigation. The river is 
continually carrying away the banks in one direction, 
and forming new land in another. This process never 
cease; ; the falling masses of earth make a noise in 
the distance, resembling volleys of musketry. From 
Sakhar to the sea the distance is 300 miles ; the 
banks are permanent only at three places, Sakhar, 
Jhirk, and Kotri. At Sakhar the river rushes through 
:i narrow gorge in the limestone hills, forming a per¬ 
fect rapid during the inundation, with a descent of 
above 4 feet. At Jhirk the river is not contracted, 
but there is rock on either side. At Kotri hills ap¬ 
proach on both sides, and the clay soil is deep and 
tenacious. The rise of the Indus commences in May 
and subsides at the end of August. 

The canals are excavations carried away from the 
river in an oblique direction. They vary from 10 to 
300 feet in width, and from 4 to 10 feet in depth, 
hi one, in former times, had their heads at the three 
places where the river-bed is permanent, and none are 
deep enough to draw off water from the river except 
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during inundations. They resemble natural water¬ 
courses more than canals. From the position of the 
canal-heads they are liable to two evils; either the 
river encroaches and tears away the banks, or it re¬ 
cedes and forms a great sandbank across the head 

The canals are cut through the high margin of the 
river-banks; they conduct the water to lower levels, 
where, under favourable circumstances, it flows out on 
the surface. The cultivated land may be divided into 
three classes—first, the land which can only be irri¬ 
gated by the help of Persian wheels to raise the water ; 
secondly, land irrigated by machinery, when the canal is 
low, but over which the water will flow naturally when 
the canal rises ; thirdly, land watered altogether with¬ 
out the aid of machinery. Some of the largest canals 
were at first natural channels, others were dug by 
various rulers of Sind. They are rude and simple 
expedients which attain their object, though less per¬ 
fectly and at greater cost than if they had been con¬ 
structed on sound principles. The care of the canal 
consists in cleaning out the silt deposited by the in¬ 
undations, or washed away from the sides. This used 
to be done by statute or forced labour. 

On the western bank, commencing from the north 
of Sind, near Sakhar, the chief canals are tho Sind, 
Ghar or Larkhana, Begari, and Western Nara. All 
but the Bigari are probably, judging from their tor¬ 
tuous courses, natural channels kept open artificially. 

Siad Canal. 

The Siud canal opens from the main stream of tho 
Indus, on the right bank, 21 miles below Sakhar. Its 
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total length is 66^ miles, and at its tail it divides into 
three branches, the Mutti, Kadu, and Mihslmda canals, 
the former connecting the Sind with the Larkhana 
canal. The course of the Sind is very tortuous, and 
the fall deficient. 

Ghar Canal. 

The Ghar or Larkhana leaves the Indus 23 miles 
below Sakhar, and lias three heads or channels of 
supply. It is very tortuous, and the fall is thus much 
reduced. Several smaller canals branch from it ; it 
finally divides into two branches, the Nurwah and 
Nowrung, and loses its name. The No wrung again 
divides into two, the Andrawah and Muldussi, and 
these are again divided into several smaller channels. 

Western Nara. 

The Western Nara leaves the Indus 27 miles below 
Sakhar, and at 40 miles from the head it is 200 to 
300 feet wide. This canal is less winding than the 
Ghar, and the fall is consequently greater. The 
country is well cultivated on either side of it, and 
the villages are numerous. It returns to the Indus 
at Sehwan. 

The improvement of these canals, especially of the 
Ghar, was commenced in 1850 under Captain Ford. 

A channel of supply was cut from the Western Nara 
to the Ghar, called the Fordwah, which augmented 
its supply and raised its level. The head of the Ghar 
wa:- also much improved. The Fordwah is considered 
to be one of the most successful works in Sind, it 
raised the level of the Gltar three feet, and increased 
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its volume enormously, thus converting a large area 
from wheel to natural-flow irrigation. The lower 
part of the Western Nara was, of course, somewhat 
iujured, but not in proportion to the gain to the aiea 
dependent on the Ghar. 

Begari Canal. 

The Begari canal, also on the right bank of the 
Indus, is the most interesting in Sind. 

In 184-4 it was described by Lieutenant Maclagan 
as having a total length of 48 miles, with a fall Oi 
35 feet. The head was ou a side channel, at a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 7 miles from the Indus. Bor the 
first 23 miles it passed through a country covered 
with jungle, but presenting frequent traces of former 
cultivation It then entered a district where much 
water was taken by means of Persian wheels, and 
towards the end of the forty-eighth mile it became a 
mere ditch. In 1851, General Jacob, Political Super¬ 
intendent of the Upper Sind frontier, represented to 
tho Commissioner (Sir Bartle Frere) the great ad¬ 
vantage of enlarging the Begari. It was then be¬ 
coming yearly smaller, from the defective system of 
clearing. At the head it was 24 feet wide, with a 
depth of 9 feet. It was proposed to enlarge it to 40 
feet, with a depth of 11, and to slope the banks to 
a proper gradient. Tho Nurwah was the chief off- 
shot of the Begari, and had been carried far into tho 
desert north of Khangarh. General Jacob in 18o2 
proposed that the Nurwah should also be cleared 
and enlarged, lie entrusted the work to a native 
contractor who had to remove enormous heaps of 
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earth, 25 to 30 feet high, to cut away jungle, and to 
clear dams out of the bed. The contractor did his 
work well, though only a common Sindhi maistri, 
and completed it in 1854. The capacity of the Began 
was about doubled by the new excavations, and much 
wheel irrigation was converted into natural flow with 
a saving each season of thirteen pounds for every 
wheel. Villages sprang up along the Nurwah, where 
a few years before people scarcely ventured to take 
their flocks from fear of Baluch plunderers. Jacobabad 
was founded in the midst of a barren treeless waste, 
hue water of the Begari canal was brought to Jacob¬ 
abad, and the tail was extended thence to the Kelat 
boundary near Khyra Garhi. Now the former desert is 
a dense lorest of babul and other trees, upwards of 60 
jeet high, sheltering the houses and gardens of the 
inhabitants. Within a few miles the desert again ap¬ 
pears, skirting the Baluchistan hills. It is a level plain 
of splendid, fertile, alluvial soil, but hard, naked, and 
barren like a threshing-floor, without shrub, herb, or 
grass, except iu the vicinity of the canals. 

Eastern Nara. 

On the eastern side of the Indus, between that river 
and the desert, there is an ancient channel, the Eastern 
.Nara, which had ceased to flow as part of the Indus 
since that river, deserting the passage through the 
rocks at Alor, took to its present channel between 
liohri and Sakhar. The Eastern Nara had no direct 
communication with the Indus when Sir William 
Baker c uric to Sind in 1842, but reci ived a precarious 




supply of water from a remarkable depression which 
runs parallel with the Indus from above Bhawalpur, 
and, being lower than its flood height, receives some 
water from canals, and a more considerable volume by 
direct overflow. The channel of the Eastern Nara 
being also lower than that of the Indus, can easily be 
filled from the great river on a higher level, and Sir 
William Baker pointed out the rock at Rohri as offer¬ 
ing a site for the headworks. Hitherto the overflow 
of the Indus, in floods, had formed the Nara supply. 
In 1826 Sir A. Burnes mentions that the Nara, which 
in its lower course is called the Puraun, was filled by 
a flood which cut through the Allah bund, and reached 
Lakapat. In 1843 Sir W. Baker saw marks of a flood 
that rose 18 feet, and in 1843 there were only 4 feet 
in the same place. 

The cut from the Indus at Rohri to the Nara is 11 
miles long, and the Nara is 20 feet below the river. 
Sir Bartle Frere strongly recommended tho cut being 
made, and work was commenced in 1853; bunds 
were thrown across the channel at intervals, to lead 
off the water for irrigation. In 1854 the cut was in full 
progress, beginning just above Rohri; it was 16 feet 
deep, 206 feet wide, with a berm, 15 feet wide on each 
side. The excavated earth was distributed in two ter¬ 
races on either bank, forming admirable garden 
ground. The Rohri cut or supply-channel was com¬ 
pleted and opened on tho 9th of May 1850. Bunds were 
also constructed across the Nara channel to prevent 
the escape of water into the large dunds among the 
sandhills. 
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Two canals branching from the Eastern Kara have 
also been constructed. The first, called the Mitrow 
canal, was commenced in March 1859. It was to be 
ulled by a branch from the Kara, and in 1866 there 
were 190 miles open; these irrigate 156,803 acres 
The second, called the Thar canal, is another branch 
from the Kara, intended to water lands at the edge of 
the desert. It was commenced in 1864, and is Pow 
completed; it irrigates about 38,000 acres; 50 masonry 

heads for minor channels were constructed durincr 
1871-72. ' ° 

Fuleli Canal. 

The Fuleli canal is the main feeder for irrigation 
channels from Haidarabad southward and eastward. 
Originally it was a natural brancli of the Indus, join¬ 
ing it again 16 miles below Haidarabad. This junction 
was closed by a dam, in the time of the Amirs, and the 
water was sent to feed the Gaja, Guni, and other 
canals to the south. The chief portion thus fell into 
the Guni, after a course of 40 miles, the average width 
being 350 feet. The improvement of the Fuleli was 
commenced in 1856. Two channels of supply were 
cut from the Indus, and the effect on the water-supply 
was very satisfactory. One of the most interesting 
services on which Sir William Baker was employed in 
Sind, was a survey and levels along the Guni to its 
junction v.ith the Puraun (the continuation of tho 
E*' 4orn Kara) and thence to the Allah bund, which he 
surveyed and levelled. The Amirs of Sind, after an 
unsuccessful invasion of Kach, cut off the supply from 
the Fuleli and Guni, which had fertilized one of its 
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provinces. After our occupation of Sind, the Govern¬ 
ment of Kach requested Sir Charles Napier to cut 
the bunds and let the water flow again. Sir Charles 
sent Baker to do this, who took the precaution to 
take levels first, and found that, owing to certain de¬ 
pressions and elevations caused bj earthquakes, the 
cutting of the bunds would not restore the water to 
Kach, but, on the contrary, would let salt water flow 
back into Sind. 

The great administrative question, with reference to 
the Sind canals, has always been the system by which 
they were annually cleared of silt, an operation which 
is absolutely necessary. The old custom was for the 
Government to pay for the clearance of the large 
canals, and for the people to keep up the minor chan¬ 
nels. As in the case of the Punjab inundation canals, 
the Sind canal clearances were effected by ££ cher,” or 
statute labour. Every cultivator was forced to fur¬ 
nish a quota of labourers in proportion to the extent 
of his cultivation. The silt is sometimes removed in 
baskets, and sometimes by a board drawn by oxen, 
like a gigantic hoe, trailed along the ground. But 
usually the only implement is a lioe, with a long blade 
and short handle. The labourer fills the blade by- 
striking it into the soft soil, and by a jerk throws a 
shovelful upwards and behind. One man stands be¬ 
hind another and the soil is thus passed on. The 
canal-digging lasts from December to April. In 1856 
statute labour was abolished; the annual work of 
clearance became consequently very expensive, and 
insufficient funds were allowed for it. 
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Sakhar and Shahadadpur Canal. 

One perennial canal lias been undertaken, from the 
rocky banks of the Indus above Sakhar to Shaha- 
dadpur, a distance of 63 miles. The line crosses the 
old Sind canal, where there is a regulating bridge of 
seven arches, each 10 feet span; the water is regu¬ 
lated by horizontal sleepers. The scheme for this 
canal was approved at the end of 1861, and com¬ 
menced that same year; it was opened in 1870. 

General Strachey, in 1867, recorded an opinion that 
the remedy for the inconveniences which were caused 
to cultivators by the uncertain w r ater-supply of inunda¬ 
tion canals, never under proper control, was the substi- 
tution of perennial for inundation canals. Tie proposed 
to take two perennial canals from the Indus at Sakhar 
and Rohri to Sihwan on the west, and to Fuleli on 
the east side, crossing all the present canals, and using 
them as distributing channels. These proposals have 
nover been carried out. It is much to be regretted 
that it is so. 
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• CHAPTER V. 

BENGAL IRRIGATION WORKS. 

Rainfall.—Prejudice against Irrigation.—Orissa Canals.—Midna- 
pore Canals.—Tidal Canal.—Sono Canals.—Sarun and Hoogly 
Schemes.—Proposed Extensions. 

Tile most modern of all the large irrigation systems of 
India, excepting the Sirhind canals in the Punjab, are 
the irrigation works in the province of Bengal. The 
statement on p. 64 gives statistics concerning them. 

The large rainfall in this province* as compared with 
that of other irrigated provinces, and the existence in 
some parts, notably in Beliar, where the Sone canals 
are, of a well-matured system of irrigation from Avells, 
“ ahralis ” (surface-tanks), and from small “ pyDes ” 
or inundation canals, has t.old heavily against the 
spread and success of irrigation works. In many 
parts of Bengal proper, that is in Eastern Bongal, 
there are no wells at all and there is no noed for 
them. The rainfall is so large and so certain that a 
failure of the crops has boon unknown. In this part 
all water for drinking purposes is kept in tanks which 


* S< e statement, page 10 
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are excavated below the surface level. The tanks in 
Behar are made by low banks thrown across the 
smaller drainages. In Orissa the rainfall, though not 
so certain as in Eastern Bengal, is generally amply 
sufficient for the rice-crop, which is almost the only 
crop which is grown there; but an occasional total 
failure of the rains, which seems to occur every hun¬ 
dred years or so, brings, as it did in the famine year 
of 1806, total destruction to the crops, and ruin and 
death to the people. The irrigation in Orissa has 
spread more slowly than in Behar, chiefly on account 
of the greater amount and greater certainty of the 
rainfall, but the greater advance made by the Sone 
works in Behar is probably largely due to the very 
large acreage, about one-half of the total area, which 
is cultivated in the cold season with “ rubbee ” 
crops; this crop can never be matured without irri¬ 
gation of some kind, whereas the rice-crop can be, 
and generally is, entirely matured by the rainfall. 
Although artificial irrigation increases the out-turn of 
rice-fields in ordinary years, and is essential to the very 
existence of the crop in bad years, the cultivators of 
Bengal, and more particularly of Orissa, have hitherto, 
as a body, declined to use the water to any large extent. 
This prejudice in, however, being slowly, but with 
certainty, overcome. The areas of rice-lands leased in 
Orissa and Midnapore are increasing largely, and al¬ 
though (Appendix C.) the interest and working ex¬ 
penses of the Bengal irrigation works exceeded, up 
to the end of 1877-78, the receipts by more than 
1£ millions sterling, it is yet possible that, beariug in 
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mind the length of time which nearly all irrigation 
works have taken to develop, these works may yet 
prove remunerative. Up to the end of 1877-78 they 
had never paid their actual working expenses inde¬ 
pendent of interest, but the chief engineer* reports 
that in 1878-79 they did succeed in doing so. 

The Orissa , Midnap ore, and Tidal Canals. 

The first suggestion which led to the construction 
of these canals emanated from Colonel (now Sir 
Arthur) Cotton,f who was deputed, in 1858, to exa¬ 
mine the district and to report on the river Maha- 
nuddee. His opinion was that the correct remedy for 
the alternate droughts and floods, which occasionally 
threatened the destruction of the city of Cuttack, was 
a system of works which would completely regulate 
the waters of the province. The scheme included :— 

1st. Weirs across the Mahanuddee, Braliminee, and 
Byturnee rivers. 

2nd Irrigating channels, completed for navigation 
throughout the whole delta tract. 

3rd. Drainage channels. 

4th. Embankments to all the rivers. 

5th. A high-level canal for navigation to Calcutta, 
which would also irrigate extensively. 

The scheme included an aggregate length of 530 
miles of navigable canals, which in connection with the 

* Nolo by Colonel Haig, R.E., Chief Engineer Bengal Irriga- 
lion Branch, 6th March 1877. 

t Accounts of tho Individual Productive Works in India for 
the year 1876-77. 
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irrigation channels were intended to irrigate 2]- mil¬ 
lions of acres. 

In July 1858 the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company, which had been shortly before established, 
expressed to the Secretary of State their readiness to 
carry out the works recommended by Sir A. Cotton, 
if interest on the capital were guaranteed by the 
Government. This offer was declined in 1860, and 
the company then offered to take up the scheme with¬ 
out a guarantee. A separate company—the East 
Indian Irrigation and Canal Company—was subse¬ 
quently formed and incorporated by Act of Parliament 
in 1861. A contract between the Secretary of State 
and the company regarding the Orissa project was 
signed by the Governor-General in Council on the 16th 
of June 1862. The main provisions of this contract 
were, that Government was to give all laud required for 
the works free of charge ; that the company was to 
construct the works on designs approved by Govern¬ 
ment, and on completion of the works to distribute the 
water; while the Government was to collect the water- 
rates and pay them over, less cost of collection, to 
the company. Colonel (now General) Rundall was 
allowed by the Government to undertake the chief- 
engineership of the company, and under his orders a 
scheme similar to that of Sir Arthur Cotton was 
elaborated at an estimated cost of two million pounds. 
The vovka contemplated were:— 

1st. Dams and embankments to regulate and con¬ 
trol the Mahanuddee at its debouch, from the 
hills into the delta. 
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2nd. Canals for irrigation and navigation in the 
deltas of the Mahanuddee, Bralmiinee, and 
Byturnee. 

3rd. Canals for irrigation and navigation from the 
Cossye, below the town of Midnapore, into the 
Hooghly. 

4th. A high-level navigable canal from the Maha¬ 
nuddee to the Midnapore canals, which would 
also supply irrigation to some extent. 

5th. A second navigable line parallel to and near 
the coast connecting the high-level with the 
Roopnarain river near its junction with the 
Hooghly. 

6th. A navigable canal about 135 miles in length, 
from a point 36 miles above Sumbhulpoor along 
the river Mahanuddee, to give permanent navi¬ 
gable communication from the country above 
Sumbhulpoor to the seaboard. 

7th. Reservoirs on the feeders of the Mahanuddee, 
with the view of regulating the floods. 

This scheme would have secured navigable commu¬ 
nication between Ganjara and Calcutta, in addition 
to connecting Cuttack with the harbour at False 
Point. 

The directors of the company sanctioned only a 
portion of this scheme. The portion sanctioned was 
estimated to cost six hundred and ninety-five thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty-eight pounds, including 
the Midnapore works and the tidal canal, and to irri¬ 
gate 605,500 acres. It was assumed that 81 per 
cent, not profit would be obtained. 
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The works were eommeuced in November 1863, and 
water was available for irrigation at the end of 1865. 

The irrigation developed very slowly, and at the end 
of 1866-67 only 6,675 acres were actually irrigated, 
or only about 9 per cent, of the area for which 
water was available; in the following season only 
about 7 per cent, of the irrigable area was actually 
irrigated. 

This position of affairs was far from satisfactory. 

As it soon became necessary to advance funds to the 
company to aid in carrying on the project, the Govern¬ 
ment of India suggested to the Secretary of State 
that the works should be purchased from the company 
and completed by Government agency. This, after 
some delay in negotiations, was effected, and on the 
30th of November 1868 a formal deed was signed, in 
which the company agreed to surrender the works to 
Government on payment of one million forty thou¬ 
sand and fifty pounds. In addition to this, the re¬ 
payment of certain advances made in India was not 
demanded, and some interest charges were also made, 
so that the total cost to Government of the works 
thus handed over amounted to one million one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six pounds. 

On the transfer of the work the scheme was again 
revised and re-estimated. The irrigable area was 
estimated at 1,607,000 acres, and the cost at two 
millions seven hundred and seventy-one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds, ou which a net 
annual return of 16 per cent, was expected. 
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The channels on which work had been commenced 
at the time of the transfer were— 

In Orissa . . . 238f miles in lengtli. 

On the Tidal Canal . 27 do. 

In Midnapore . .54 do. 

As the continuity of the original scheme was broken 
by the high-level canal and the coast navigable lines 
not being completed, it was subsequently divided into 
the three sections mentioned above, which were, after 
the transfer, worked as separate projects. 

Orissa Canals. 

These canals were originally intended to irrigate 
1,147,000 aci’es, distributed as follows :— 


Poorce District 



Acres. 

. 250,000 

Cuttack „ 


# 

. 644,000 

Balasore „ 

• 

• 

. 253,000 


Total 

. 

. 1,147,000 


But the original proposals were so pared and cut 
down that the system of canals became only a small 
fraction of the original scheme. The area which it is 
now intended to irrigate is in the Cuttack district 
only, and amounts to only 183,000 acres, the esti¬ 
mated cost of which is two million five hundred and 
thirty-one thousand eight hundred and twenty pounds, 
including all book charges. 
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The system comprises the following works :— 

Miles. 

Kendrapara Canal . . . .55 

Navigable branch of Kendrapara Canal towards 

Chandballee ..... 15| 
Pattamoondee branch . . . .48 

Taldunda Canal . . . . .27 

Match gong Canal . . . .19 

High-level Canal from Cuttack to Bhuddruck 

on the Salundee .... 63§ 

Of these, t^te Kendrapara and its branch towards 
Chandballee, the Taldunda, and the High-level, ag¬ 
gregating 160-| miles in length, are navigable. The 
area protected from inundation is estimated at 
249,000 acres. 

The Mahanuddee, from which the Orissa canals 
draw their supply, bifurcates shortly after leaving the 
hills, the right branch taking the name of the Ivat- 
jooree, and the left branch retaining the name of the 
Mahanuddee. Immediately opposite Cuttack, about 
three miles below the bifurcation, the Mahanuddee 
throws off a small branch on its left bank, called the 
Biropa. Cuttack is the head of the delta, and it is 
at this point that the head works of the canals are 
situated. These headworks are rather complicated,* 
from the necessity which existed of regulating the 
discharge of the Mahanuddee down the two main 
branches. 

There are three distinct weirs. One, across the 


* Lectures by General F. H. Bundall, O.S.I, R.E., delivered at 
Chatham 1875, 
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Katjoorce at the point were the river bifurcates, is 
1,200 yards long, and 12 feet high above the bed of 
the river. 18 feet of water flows over the crest of 
this weir in high flood. The second weir is across 
the Mahanuddee itself, opposite Cuttack; it is 1 £ miles 
long and 12 feet high above the bed of the river. The 
river rises 21 feet. The third weir is acx’oss the Bi- 
ropa; it is 660 yards long and 9 feet above the bed 
ot the river. The first weir is simply a regulating 
one, but is fitted with a small set of sluices for the 
purpose of supplying water to the city of Cuttack. 
The Taldunda canal, 27 miles in length, takes off from 
above the second or Mahanuddee weir, on the right 
bank of the river ; this canal runs along tho bank of 
the Mahanuddee and rejoins it at Taldunda. From the 
pool above the Biropa weir canals take off on both 
banks ; that on the right bank, the Kendrapara canal, 
55 miles in length, follows the left bank of the Maha¬ 
nuddee for some distance ; it then runs along the high 
bank of another branch of the river. That on the 
left bank, the High-level canal, leaves the river at 
once, and flowing close by the foot of the hills, falls 
into the Brahminee river, after a course of 631 miles. 
The Matchgong navigable canal is a branch of the 
Taldunda; the Pattamoondee and Chandballee navi¬ 
gable canals are branches from the Kendrapara canal. 

The main canals, having been constructed in the 
first instance by the East India Irrigation Company to 
irrigate an area of about 1,147,000 acres, are part 
of a much more extensive scheme than has been ac¬ 
tually carried out; the cost of the works is, therefore, 
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much greater tlian it would have been had they been 
designed only for the small area now irrigable. The 
Government persistently refuse to allow any exten¬ 
sion of distributaries, which would bring a much larger 
area under command, until there are signs of increased 
demands for water on the part of the cultivators. 

But the system is capable of great extension should 
the prospects of irrigation brighten in Orissa,* for the 
canals actually constructed command an area be¬ 
tween two and three times that now irrigable. USTo 
distributaries have been provided for some of them 
in the sanctioned estimates. Another 464,000 acres 
might be irrigated in the Cuttack district by one or 
two short extensions of existing canals, and the con¬ 
struction of distributaries; 150,000 acres more in 
Balasore by the extension of the present high-level 
canal beyond Bhuddruck, where it now terminates; 
and 250,000 acres more by the construction of canals 
in the Pooree district. The headworks for all these 
canals have long been finished, and there is an ample 
supply of water in the rivers in all seasons. Thus the 
present irrigable area of 183,000 acres might be in¬ 
creased to 736,000 acres, at an increased outlay of 
about one million six hundred and eight thousand four 
hundred pounds. 

Midnapore Canal. 

The second section, into which the works of the 
East India Irrigation Company were divided, was the 

# Note on Irrigation and Communications in Bengal, by Colonel 
F. T. Haig, R.E., Calcutta, 30th Deeombor 1878. 
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Midnapore canal. This canal draws its supply from 
the river Cossye. The basin of this river* is so small 
that the supply of water in the canal practically varies 
with the rainfall of the district commanded by the 
canal itself. The works were commenced by the com¬ 
pany in ignorance of the real supply available from 
the ri\ er. Distributaries have .actually been con¬ 
structed for an area of 140,000 acres, and in seasons of 
average rainfall there is little doubt that the supply 
would bo sufficient to irrigate that area ; but in years 
of extreme drought, as in 1873, the quantity of water 
in the river would only be sufficient for 40,000 or, at 
most, 50,000 acres. Thus, in Midnapore, irrigation is 
little wanted in years of heavy rainfall when a large 
supply is available; and in years of extreme drought, 
w r hen it is of the utmost value, the water-supply fails. 

The Midnapore canal is divided into four lengths. 
The first length takes off the Cossye river above the 
weir which is built across it at Midnapore; this length 
falls into the river again at Panchkoorah, in the 
twenty-fifth mile, where a second weir is built across 
the river. The canal crosses the Cossye at this point, 
and the second length takes off from the other bank. 
At the thirty-sixth mile tlio canal tails into the Roop- 
narain river. Five miles from the tail-lock the canal 
leaves the Roopnarain again on the opposite bank. 
The third length, commencing from this point, takes 


* Note ] >7 Colonel F. T. Haig, R.E., Chief Engineer Bengal 
Iilegation Branch, on tlio Caual Revenues of Bengal, 6th March 
18 / 7 . 
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the canal by a cut 4 miles long to tlie Damoodah 
river. The fourth length connects the Damoodah 
with the Hooglily at Oolooberia. From Oolooberia to 
Calcutta by the Hooglily river is 17 miles. 

The Midnapore canal thus forms a navigable con¬ 
nection between Midnapore and Calcutta. The canal 
crosses three rivers in its course. Of these, the 
Roopnarain and the Damoodah are occasionally diffi¬ 
cult to navigate. 


Tidal Canal. 

This work is one for navigation only ; it is in two 
lengths, one of 11 miles from the Hooglily to the 
Huldec, the other 18 miles from the Huldee to the 
Russoolpore river. 


The Sone Canals. 

The history of these canals is, in some respects, 
similar to the history of those in Orissa. The works 
were in the first instance taken up by the East Indian 
Irrigation Company and given over by them to the 
Government; but hardly any actual work was done 
by the company, who only expended fourteen thousand 
pounds on the scheme. 

The country irrigable by this system of canals lies 
to the south of the Ganges, near the confluence of that 
river and the Sone; it comprises portions of the dis¬ 
trict of Shahabad, on the west of the Sone, and Gy a 
and Patna on the east. The scheme was originally 
proposod by Lieutenant (now Major-General) 0. H. 
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Dickens* to the Government of Bengal in January 
185-3. His first idea was to irrigate the Shahabad dis¬ 
trict from storage reservoirs in the hills lying to the, 

south of Shahabad, but it was soon found that the sup¬ 
ply of water in the Soue river was amply sufficient 
to irrigate an area of at least 800,000 acres ; con¬ 
sequently a scheme, to utilise the waters of the river, 
was projected by Colonel Dickens, who submitted the 

details to the Government in 1861 . This scheme 

comprised 484^ miles of irrigating canals which were 
also navigable, 145 miles of canals for navigation only, 
and 217^ miles of main canals not available for navi¬ 
gation. Of these, 347| miles were on the east of the 
Sone in the Patna and Gya districts, the remainder 
(499 miles) being in the district of Shahabad. These 
works were estimated to cost two million six hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand one hundred and twenty 
pounds, on which a net profit of 8^ per cent, was 
predicted. 

in September 1861 the project was forwarded to 
the Secretary of State. In May 1862 the Secretary 
of State intimated his approval of the measure, and 
an offer was made by the East India Irrigation Com- 
pany to undertake the works. 

Alter some correspondence regarding the conditions 
of the agreement, and the scope of the project, a general 
sketch of the works contemplated, as proposed by Sir 
A. Cotton and Colonel Rundall, was forwarded on the 


* Accounts of Individual 
the j'oa-r 1870-77. 
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6tli of April 1864, for the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The main features of this project 
were as follows :— 

1st. A weir and headwork on the Sone about 25 
miles north of Rhotas, whence canals were to be led 
off to the west and east. 

2nd. A Main Western canal to pass near Sasseram 
and Ghunar, and thence in a direction parallel with 
the Gauges river to Allahabad, where an aqueduct 
across the Jumna would connect it with the Ganges 
canal system; also branches from this canal for tho 
irrigation of the tract between it and the Ganges, some 
of which would also be navigable. 

3rd. A Main Easteni canal to pass near Gya to 
Monghyr, thence along the Ganges to Rajmahal and 
the Bhagiruttee, which was to be crossed near its 
head; thence turning southward and passing near 
Kishnaghur, it was to terminate in the Hooghly at or 
near Calcutta. Connection with a proposed canal 
system in Oudh was to be effected by an aqueduct 
across the Ganges at Monghyr or Colgong. Irrigation 
was provided for the tract between the Sone and 
Monghyr by branches to the northward, and on the 
line from Rajmahal to Calcutta it was also considered 
that a considerable area would be irrigated. 

4th. Reservoirs in the hills south of Rajmahal Avere 
also contemplated to supplement the water available 
from the Sone. 

The Tonse, tho Kurrumnassa, and other rivers 
crossing tho canals would, it was expected, also aid in 
the supply of water. 
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This scheme was considered by Government to be 
far too extensive; a lengthy correspondence ensued, 
which terminated in the acceptance by the company 
of the condition originally prescribed by Government 
that the scope of the project should not exceed the 
limits of Colonel Dickens’ scheme, and an agreement 
was signed on the 10th of August 1864, generally 
similar in its provisions to that executed for Orissa, 
in which the limits' of the project to be carried out 
were stated to be Ghunar on the west and Patna on 
the east. 

As the company failed to raise the necessary capital, 
under the conditions of the contract, they applied to 
Government in February 1867 for a guarantee of 5 per 
cent, on the outlay. This was refused, and the nego¬ 
tiations with the company finally terminated in their 
transferring the undertaking to the Government, with 
all plans and information collected by their officers. 
1 lie sum expended by them (fourteen thousand pounds) 
in preliminary operations was reimbursed. The deed 
effecting the transfer bears date the 21st of December 
1868. 

I He scheme, as undertaken by the Government in 
1869 consisted of— 

1st. A weir and headworks, same as proposed in 
1864. 

2nd. Two main canals, one on the western side of 
the river to join the Ganges at Chunar, and 
one on the eastern side to join the Ganges at 
Barrh. 

3rd. On the western side, two branch navigable 
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canals, one to Arrali and the other to Buxar; 
on the eastern side, navigable branches to Patna 
and Barrh. 

4th. Distributaries aggregating 928 miles in length. 

This scheme was estimated to cost three million 
seven hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds : 
the area commanded was 2,611,000 acres, of which 
1,200,000 were on the western side, and 1,411,000 on 


the eastern. The navigable canals 

aggregated 535 

miles, as follows :— 

Miles. 

Main Western Canal 

. 125 

Arrah Branch .... 

. 70 

Buxar Braucli .... 

. 50 

Main Eastern Canal 

. 170 

Patna Branch .... 

. 84 

Barrh Branch .... 

. 36 

Total . 

. 535 


It was estimated that one-half of the total area 
commanded, that is 1,805,-500 acres, would be ricc- 
land, and it was assumed that one cubic foot of water 
per second would irrigate 183 acres of rice ; henco } 
the Eastern Main canal was designed to carry 5,304 
cubic feet per second, and the Western Main canal 
4,511 cubic feet per second. On the assumption that 
220 acres of cold-weather crop could be irrigated 
with 1 cubic foot of water per second, it was esti¬ 
mated that out of the 1,-305,500 acres of cold-weather 
crop which were irrigable, 880,000 acres could be 
irrigated by the cold-weatlier discharge of the So; o 
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which is about 4,000 cubic feet per second. It bas 
since been proved that 1 cubic foot of water per 
second cannot be expected to irrigate more, than 
80 acres of rice-land and 180 acres of cold-weather 
crop. 

The scheme, commenced in 1869, was estimated 
to give a net profit of 12-jjf per cent, on the out¬ 
lay. This scheme was approved by the Government 
of India in March 1871, and confirmed by the 
Secretary of State in the following July. The 
works were actually and energetically commenced in 
I860. 

It was decided in 1871 to restrict the scope of the 
canal; for it was found that the supply of water in the 
river was not sufficient to irrigate more than 480,000 
acres of cold-weather crop, and as it was considered 
advisable and economical that the area of the summer 
and winter crops which were irrigated should be 
about equal. For other reasons also it was decided 
to limit the canals within the area bounded on the 
east by the Poonpoon river, and on the west by the 
Koodra nullah. This system is now nearly completed, 
and about two-thirds of the total estimate has been 
expended. 

The weir across the Sone, which is the head work 
of this system of canals, is situated at Deliree about 
25 miles below the point where the river leaves the 
Kymore range of hills; it is the longest weir in one 
uubroken length of masonry which has ever been 
built. It is 2j miles in length and 8 feet high; the 
river in flood rises 81 feet over the crest of the weir 
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and discharges about 750,000* cubic feet per second. 
General Dickens estimated the flood discharge at 
l,026,000f cubic feet per second, but his estimate was 
too great. The catchment basin of the Sone is about 
28,000 square miles. The river runs for 325 miles 
through the hilly parts of Central India, until it 
reaches the plains at Rhotas ; from that place it has 
a course of about 100 miles through an almost deltaic 
country, which is the area commanded by the Sone 
canals. For about 40 miles below the weir the floods 
of the river do not overtop the banks, but below that 
considerable spills take place and flood the district. 

Up to about the point where these spills commence 
the canals follow either bank of the river pretty 


closely, but at that point they leave 

the bank 

and 

follow high ridges of the 
Ganges. 

country 

down to 

the 

The following table gives 
gable canals :— 

the lengths of main navi- 

Miles, 

Main Western Canal . 

• • 

. 21* 


Arrah Branch 

• o 

. 65 


Buxar Branch . 

• • 

. 45 


Main Eastern Canal 

• • 

7 


Patna Branch 

• t 

. 79 


Total 

• * 

. 217* 



# Report by Major J. G. Forbes, R.E., on the flood in the river 
Sone on the 7th July 1876. 

t Report on the Soue Canal Project by Mr. H. C. Levinge, dnfcod 
the 31st December 1870. 
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The Main Western canal takes off from above the 
weir on the west bank of the river; it is navigable 
•without locks to Sasserain. This canal crosses the 
Kao river by a large syphon aqueduct in the ninth 
mile, it also crosses two smaller drainages, one in the 
seventeenth and one in the twenty-first mile. 

The Arrah canal leaves the Main Western at the 
fifth milestone. It follows the bank of the Sone river 
for the first 33 miles; it then leaves the bank of the 
Sone, passes close by the large town of Arrah, and 
drops into the Gun gee nullah which communicates 
with the Ganges. There are thirteen locks on the 
canal, with an aggregate fall of 161 feet. It was 
hoped that the Gungce nullah could have been made 
navigable throughout the whole year, but it has been 
found impossible to keep the nullah clear of silt at any 
reasonable cost. The Arrah canal is therefore in navi¬ 
gable connection with the Ganges for only about six 
months in the year. 

The Buxar canal leaves the Main Western canal at 
the twelfth milestone, it has almost a straight course 
from that point to the Ganges at Buxar. There are 
twelve locks on the canal with an aggregate fall of 
153f feet; at the twenty-ninth mile the canal is 
carried across the Tliora nullah by an aqueduct 
having four arches at 30 feet span. The canal falls 
into the Ganges a little above the fort at Buxar 
where the bank of the river affords excellent founda¬ 
tion, and where there is no fear that any banks or 
shoals will interfere with navigation. 

The Main Eastern canal takes off from above the 
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Sone weir on tlie east bank of tlie river. It is only 
7 miles in length without any locks; it stops at tlie 
Poonpoon nullah over which, in the schemes of 18(31 
and 1864, it had been intended to carry it by a 
large aqueduct. 

The Patna canal leaves the Eastern Main canal at 
the fourth milestone. It follows the bank of the 
river for 60 miles; it then leaves the river and fol¬ 
lows a ridge which was probably at one time the 
bank of the Sone, until it runs into the Ganges close 
to Patna. 

In addition to the above main canals there will be 
about 900 miles of distributaries connected with this 
system. The full summer supply to be carried by 
the canals is now taken to be 5,171 cubic feet per 
secoud, and a minimum of 3,500 cubic feet is reck¬ 
oned upon up to the end of Match. The supply 
during May and June falls to about 500 cubic feet 
per second in a very dry year. The total irrigable 
area is about 1,100,000 acres. The total area com¬ 
manded by the canals, that is the area between the 
Poonpoon on the east and the Koodra on the west, 
is estimated to be 2,934 square miles. Assuming 
that 500 acres per square mile are cultivated, which 
in this highly cultivated and thickly populated district 
is probably true, the area irrigable will be about 70 
per cent, of that commanded. 

The scheme as sketched out above was estimated 
in 1875 as follows :— 
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1. Headworks on the Sone 

• • 

£ 

240,291 

Western Series: 

2. Main Canal 


268,439 

3. Arrak. Canal 

• ♦ 

510,012 

4. Buxar 


385,433 

Eastern Series: 

5. Main Canal 

# 9 

34,167 

6. Patna Canal 

• 

493,238 

Total Works 

• 

1,930,580 

Maintenance previous to admission of 


■water 

, # 

35,901 

Establishment 

# , 

495,523 

Tools and plant 

• 

248,357 

Total Cash Outlay 

• 

2,710,361 

Indirect charges: 

Interest on outlay during 

£ 


construction 

296,723 


Provision for leave and pen- 

sion allowances 

123,881 


Capitalization of abatement 
of land revenue on land 

occupied . 

16,080 


Graud total . 

. <£ 

436,684 

3,147,045 



This estimate included the cost of a field survey of 
the whole area irrigable. 

The profits of the system of canals as they now are 
was estimated in 1875 as follows :— 
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413,680 acres of summer crop at Es. 3 an acre 

630,000 acres winter crop at Es. 3 per acre 

327,000 acres single waterings at Ans. 8 per 
acre »»•''' 

Miscellaneous income . 

Navigation tolls .... 

Gross Income 

Deduct: 

Maintenance on 1,043,680 acres at Ans. 12 per 
acre ..•••• 

Net Income . . 26,40,630 

Thus giving a return of 8*3 per cent, on the outlay. 

These canals have been barely opened five years, 
and it would be premature as yet, in the undeveloped 
state of the works, to speculate as to whether this 
profit of 8*3 per cent, is likely to be realised. Up to 
1877-78 these canals did not pay their working ex¬ 
penses, but they did do so in the following year. 
In a forecast prepared by Colonel (now General) 
F. T. Haig, R.E., the late Chief Engineer of Bengal, 
it is estimated that the Sone canals may be reasonably 
expected to pay both the interest on the capital ex¬ 
pended and their working expenses, in the year 1887, 
and that after that a profit over and above the 4A 
per cent, interest on capital may be expected. 

Sarun and Hooghly Schemes. 

These two small irrigation schemes, which are esti¬ 
mated to cost only sixty thousand and fifty thousand 
pounds each respectively, have only lately been com¬ 
menced. The Sarun scheme will, by means of some short 


Rupees. 

12,41,040 

18,90,000 

1,63,500 

20,000 

1,08,750 


34,23,290 


7,82,760 
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cuts from the Guuduck river, throw a small quantity 
of water into some old channels which intersect the 
district. The distribution of the water from these 
channels will be undertaken by the planters and land¬ 
holders who have guaranteed the interest on the 
capital. The area commanded by the Sarun scheme 
will be about 100,000 acres only; that commanded by 
the Hooghly scheme is 70,000 acres. 

The irrigation works in Bengal* at present sanctioned 
command the following areas : 

Acres. 


Orissa Canals . . . 183,000 

Midnapere Canals . . . 50,000 

Sone Canals .... 1,100,000 

Sarun Scheme . . . 100,000 

Hooghly Scheme . . . 70,000 


1,503,000 

It may almost be said that those works are already 
constructed, for they are nearly complete, with the 
exception of miuor channels, which must, in any case, 
take years to complete. 

In the paper* quoted in the foot-note Colonel Haig 
stated that, 

Acres. 

The total area of Bengal, including Behar and - 

Orissa, which is under food-crops, is about . 48,634,000 

In the Eastern Districts of Bengal there is an 

area which is always secure against drought of 13,634,000 

So that tln» area which is liable to drought is 
about ...... 35,000,000 


® Note on Irrigation and Communications in Bengal, by Colonel 
F. T. Haig, 1LE. Calcutta, 30th December 1878. 
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Colonel Haig then discussed liow much of this area it 
would be advisable to protect by extensions of the 
present works or by the construction of new ones ; he 
arrived at the conclusion that if 3,000,000 acres were 
irrigable from canals in the province, in addition to the 
area already protected by wells and streams, that Bengal 
could produce sufficient food to protect herself from 
fear of any repetition of the scarcity of 1873—74. 
Colonel Haig proposed to obtain this irrigable area 
by making the extensions of the Orissa works which 
have been mentioned as possible in the above account 
of those works, by a trifling extension of the Main 
Western canal of the Sone system, and by the con¬ 
struction of a large system of canals in the districts 
of Tirhoot, SariTn, and Chumparun in North Behar. 
This last scheme is one which was surveyed and 
worked out by Major (now Colonel) Jeffreys, B.E., 
in 1870. 

These proposed extensions of irrigation in Bengal 
would then command the following areas :— 

Acres. 


Orissa Canals . . . 736,000 

Midnapore Canals ♦ . • 50,000 

Bone Canals .... 1,230,000 

Sarun Scheme . . • 100,000 

Hooghly Scheme . . • 70,000 

North Behar Scheme . • . 1,100,000 


Total . . . 3,286,000 

. .■v— 


I*a addition to these, soveral navigable canals were ro 
commended to facilitate intercommunication. 
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Eastern Jumna Canals. 

The Eastern Jumna canals are said to have been 
first projected by Shah Jehan,* between 1628 and 
1659, and had been partially restoi’ed in 1764 by a 
chief named Zabitha Khan. The works were taken 
in hand by the British Government in 1823, when 
Captain Robert Smith commenced their restorations.! 
These canals irrigate the districts of Saharunpoor, 
Mozuffurnugger and Meerut. The system consists of 
130 miles of canal and 618 of distributaries watering 
a tract about 120 miles long and 15 broad. SirProby 
Cautley joined Colonel Smith in 1825 in the execu¬ 
tion of the works, and the canals were opened in 1830 
under his superintendence. A portion of the canal 
was remodelled in 1854, in the part where it crosses 
from the Saharanpur into the Mozuffurnugger district. 
A new line was made crossing the Shambi-nulla, an 
affluent of the Kindun, in several places; three cuts 
were also made for the escape of water. These 
effected the Katha, a tributary of the Jumna, and 
caused swamps to form in the valley of that stream. 
In 1872 Captain Harrison was deputed to report upon 
a remedy for these evils, which very injuriously 
affected the land and the health of its inhabitants. 
He projected a scheme to drain off the water which 
swamped a wide tract of country. 

The head of the canal is situated near Raipur, on 
the Jumna, a few miles below the point where the 
Jumna leaves the Sewalic hills. The head of the 

* “ Moral and Material Progress of India, 1872-73,” p. 62. 

t Ibid., p. 63. ' > 
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CHAPTER yi. 

THE IRRIGATION WORKS OP THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


The Jumna and Granges. —Rainfall.— Eastern Jumna Canal.— 
Ganges Canal.— Agra Canal.— Dun Canals.—Bijnor Canals. 
— Rohilkhund Canals. —Bundelkhund Canals. —Lower Ganges 
Canal. —Eastern Ganges Canal. 

The North-West Provinces (including Oudh) have 
an area of about 55,000 square miles* ; of these 
25,500 square miles may be said to be protected by 
works of irrigation. 20,000 square miles of the 
Ganges-Jumna Doab are protected by the Eastern 
Jumna and Ganges canals, 3,000 square miles by the 
Agra canal, and 2,500 square miles by the other 
works. These areas are not, of course, entirely and 
completely irrigated, but they are protected from the 
fear of famine by the irrigation works which com¬ 
mand a portion of the areas named. 

The large irrigation works of this province draw 


* Review of the Progress of Irrigation Schemes by Colonel 
P. H. Rundall, R.E., page 436 of the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of India Public Works, 1878. 
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their supply from the two great rivers, the Jumna and 
the Ganges, which flow through it. These rivers, after 
traversing the Himalayas along a course of 110 and 
1G5 miles respectively, open out upon the valley of 
Deyrah.* At the points where they leave the great 
Himalayan chain, they are separated (measuring from 
the Jumna at Kuttur Puttur to the Ganges at Rike- 
khes) by a distance of 38 miles ; the Ganges forming 
the eastern and the Jumna the western boundary of 
the valley. In their onward progress these two great 
rivers force a passage through the Sewaliks, a range 
of tertiary hills that separate the valley from the 
plains of India. The debouch of the Ganges upon 
these plains takes place at the town of Hurdwar, 
that of the Jumna is just below the valley of Kulesur 
on the right, and the Kharra head of an old branch 
on the left, of the river. 

Down to Hurdwar the Ganges, after leaving the 
main chain of the Himalayas, leads off the drainage 
of the eastern slope of the Deyra valley by the chan¬ 
nels of two streams, the Song and Soozwa; the 
drainage of the western slopes being carried through 
various channels of a subordinate character. The 
Jumna river, in its passage from the Himalayas, drains 
a considerable area of tho western slope of the Deyra 
valley; this drainage is carried to the Jumna by the 
Asun river. The Jumna drains also, on its right bank, 
very extensive tracts of mountain and valley by means 


* A Disquisition on the Heads of-t he Ganges and Jumna Canals, 
by Sir Proby T. Cautley, K.C.B. 
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of tlie Tonse and Girri. These two streams rise in the 
Sirmoor country. They are perennial in their supply, 
bringing down, in the rains, large volumes of water, 
and in the dry months also they maintain a consider¬ 
able discharge. 

At the town of Hurdwar, and at the Kliarra head 
where the Ganges and Jumna leave the mountains 
and issue into the plains, the dry-weather discharge 
of these rivers may be estimated at about 8,000 and 
4,000 cubic feet per second respectively. The slopo 
of the beds of the rivers down to these points is very 
great. The beds are largely composed of rocks and 
boulders. In the latter part of their course, after 
having left the great mountains, the rivers appear in 
lengths of open stream and heavy rapid alternately. 
Some of these rapids are of the most formidable cha¬ 
racter, one on the Jumna, in its passage through the 
Sewaliks, called the Dhobra rapid, flows with great 
force upon a huge and lofty cliff of sandstone on the 
left of the river, and has been the grave of many a 
raft and many a raftsman. During the rainy months, 
these alternate reaches and rapids are converted into 
a continuous mass of rolling water, tho rapids being 
engulfed, and the whole river having the appearance 
of an overwhelming cataract. The water during the 
dry months, and when undisturbed by llooch, is as 
clear as crystal, and the boulder-bed over which it 
passes is visible at great depths. -The boulders and 
shingles gradually disappear from the beds of the 
rivers at a point from 12 to 16 miles below their 
debouch from the Sewaliks. From this point the rivers 
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proceed onwards, through a trough or k’hadir, on a 
much reduced slope over a bed of coarse quartz or 
sand mingled with mica, the latter ingredient being 
less abundant as the river advances. 

The Ganges and Jumna, where the canals issue 
from them, are perennial in their supply, the Ganges 
having drained a vast tract of elevated mountain 
country by its two great branches (Bhageretti and 
Aluknunda), both of which have their origin in the 
snow. The Jumna also drains a considerable though 
smaller area. The fountain-head of the Ganges springs 
at the foot of that gorgeous mass of perpetual snow 
which forms so remarkable an object from the plains, 
well known as the Gungootri mountain. The Jumna 
rises from an equally well known and conspicuous 
mass of snow—the Jumnootri mountain, which is 
perhaps even more remarkable. 

The rainfall of the Upper Gangetic plains is given 
by the Meteorological Department as 38 inches, but 
the rainfall of the Ganges-Jumna Doab is only about 
30 inches. The chief crop grown is the cold-wcather 
or rubbee crop. The summer or khareef crop is of 
less importance, and bears a much smaller proportion 
to the cultivated area than in Bengal, Orissa, and 
Madras, where the khareef or rice-crop is the one on 
which the people chiefly rely. 

The statement found on the next page gives statistics 
concerning the irrigation works of the North YV est 
Provinces. 
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Eastern Jumna canal is about 3 miles below tliat of 
the Western Jumna canal, which irrigates the country 
lying to the west of the Jumna in the Punjab. 

The country at the foot of the Sewalic range, at 
which point the head of these canals is situated, is crossed 
by many mountain torrents, which are intersected 
by these canals under circumstances of remarkable 
difficulty. The canal after passing down* the shingly 
bed of the Boodhee Jumna for the short distance of 
4 miles, enters on deep cutting, and takes a south¬ 
easterly direction, commencing at the village of Nya- 
shuhur; from this point it plunges at once into all the 
difficulties peculiar to a line crossing mountain drain¬ 
age at right angles to its course. The Raipoor, Ja- 
tonwala, Nogong, and Muskurra, four mountain 
torrents of greater or less dimensions, are passed 
within a distance of 10 miles from the Nyasliuhur 
deep cutting. The Muskurra and the Nogong are 
torrents of considerable magnitude, and are provided 
with masonry dams for the passage of floods during 
rains. After passing the Muskurra, the Eastern 
Jumna channel continues on the high land of the 
country, running nearly parallel with the Jumna at a 
distance varying from 4 to 8 miles from the liver. 
The canal passes near Saharunpore, and finally returns 
to the Jumna at Delhi. 

The mountain torrents with which the Eastern 
Jumna canal has had to contend have now been en¬ 
tirely and satisfactorily controlled. The canal runs 


* “The Ganges Canal,” by Sir Proby Cautley, chap. i. part ii. 




for some distance parallel to the range of moun¬ 
tains, the land having a fall to the eastward; the 
torrents, which have them course generally at right 
angles to the line of the canal, have been to some 
extent diverted from their original courses, a portion 
of their waters being turned to the eastward above 
the line of canal. By this means the quantity of 
water which has to be discharged across the canal has 
been reduced. The result of these arrangements* has 
been to reduce the Muskurra at its point of contact 
with the masonry dam at Kulsea to a comparatively 
inconsiderable volume. The Jatonwala drainage has 
on the same principle been turned into the Nogong 
river. At times, the violence of a Nogong flood has 
been relieved by allowing a portion of its volume to 
pass down the canal channel towards the Muskurra. 

The canal is one of the most remunerative in India. 
It paid nearly 23 per cent, in 1878 on the capital ex¬ 
pended upon it by the British Government. This 
capital, however, does not represent the full value of 
the works, although great alterations, re-alignments 
and improvements have been made, for the value of 
the old native works is not represented in the capital 
account. The cost of the works to the end of 1877-78 
was two hundred and sixty-one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. 

Ganges Canal. 

The earliest canal of which any record is obtainable, 
l in the district now commanded by the Ganges canal, 

* “ The Ganges Canal,” by Sir Proby Cantley, chap. L part ii. 
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is that of Muhummud Aboo Khan, near Meerut; 
it is now only to be traced by its remains. It con¬ 
sisted* of a cut made from the West Kalli Nuddi, near 
the village of Rampoor, to the head of a small tribu¬ 
tary of the East Kalli Nuddi, called the Khodara 
nulla, which rises near the village of Deorla. The 
length of this cut did not exceed 12-2 miles, and its 
dimensions, judging from the existing hollow, could 
not have exceeded 15 feet in width. The water after 
reaching Deorla must have passed down the Kodara 
nulla to the town of Meerut, in the neighbourhood of 
which there are many groves and gardens, and it is 
supposed that it was for the purpose of supplying 
water to these that the canal was originally projected. 
There is no tradition, however, of its existence as a 
running stream, although there is no reason to doubt 
that for a season, at least, it was so. The canal was 
evidently one of those which, from the circumstances 
affecting its supply, and from the total absence of 
all masonry works, could not have been classed under 
the head of a permanent work for irrigation. The 
West Kalli Nuddi at the village of Rampoor, although 
a perennial stream, is one of those lines of drainage 
which, during the periodical rains, is subject to very 
great floods. The river meanders through a valley of 
considerable extent, and during the dry months is 30 
feet below the level of the country, or below the level 
of the land over which Muhummud Aboo Khan’s canal 
was carried. Tho canal was merely excavated to a. few 


* “The Ganges Canal,” by Sir Proby Cautley, vol. i p.6. 
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feet in depth, and water was supplied from a lake, 
formed by throwing an embankment across the bed of 
the West Kalli nuddi. The flooding’ of the valley, by 
this retention or damming up of its waters, must 
have done extraordinary damage to the properties 
within its limits; the amount of labour and money 
expended on an embankment, of proportions suffi¬ 
cient to gain the engineer’s object, must have been 
very great ; and the necessity for an annual recon¬ 
struction of a work which was inevitably destroyed 
during the floods, and the certainty that water 
could only have reached the mouth of the canal 
during the dry months of the year, are facts which 
reasonably lead us to conclude that no great benefit 
was ever derived from it by the cultivators on the high 
lands in its vicinity. 

The Ganges canal* waters a considerable portion of 
the tract between the Gauges and Jumna rivers. The 
idea of drawing water from the Ganges river origi¬ 
nated with Colonel Colvin, who, when transferring 
charge of the canals in Northern India to his successor 
Captain (afterwards Sir P. S.) Cautley, in 1836, re¬ 
commended an investigation of the subject. This 
was carried out; but the results not being encouraging, 
nothing further was done until the great famine of 
1837-38 again drew attention to the matter, when 
orders were issued by Government to re-examine the 
question. 

_____ ~ 

* Accounts of the Individual Productive Works in India for the 
year 1876-77. Calcutta, 1879. 
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The first proposals, in a practical shape, were made 
by Sir Proby (then Captain) Cautley in 1840, when 
he submitted a rough project on a small scale, 
which it was considered would prove remunera¬ 
tive. The main canal was designed both for irriga¬ 
tion and navigation, the irrigable area being fixed at 
218,750 acres. The returns were estimated from 
results on the East and West Jumna canals at 10 per 
cent, on the outlay. This scheme was estimated to 
cost two hundred and fifty-nine thousand one hundred 
and fifteen pounds; the canal was designed to carry 
1,000 cubic feet per second, the length of the main 
line was 255 miles, and there was a branch from it 
of 73 miles in length. The Governor-General con¬ 
sidered it advisable that this scheme should be in¬ 
creased and extended in order to utilise the full 
supply available in the Ganges. This was approved 
by the Court of Directors in September 1841. 

A committee was appointed who recommended a 
scheme which was estimated to cost seven hundred and 
twenty-two thousand six hundred and forty pounds j 
it contemplated a discharge of 0,750 cubic feet per 
second, and an irrigable area of 1,473,920 acres; the 
estimate was for main canals and branches only, as it 
was intended that all distributaries should be con¬ 
structed by the landowners, as had been done on the 
neighbouring works of the East and West Jumna 
canals. Work was commenced on this project in 
1842. 

In February 1845 Captain Cautley submitted de¬ 
tailed estimates for three separate projects. In each 
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of these the discharge at full supply was 6,750 cubic 
feet per second ; of this quantity it was assumed that 
1,000 cubic feet would be lost by evaporation, absorp¬ 
tion, and navigation, and that the remainder would be 
available for irrigation. The last of these projects, 
which was estimated to cost nine hundred and thirty- 
three thousand nine hundred and seventy-four pounds, 
was recommended for adoption by Captain Cautley 
and subsequently approved by Government. 

This scheme contemplated a main line of canal from 
Hurdwar to a point near Allygurh, whence two 
brandies were to bifurcate, one terminating in the 
Ganges at Cawnpoor, the other (the Etawah branch) 
in the Jumna at Jar. 

The above lines were to be navigable throughout, 
and two other branches were to be taken off above 


gurh. The proposed lengths 

were as follows :— 


Milos. 

Main line 

. 380 

Fnttehgurh Branch 

. 160 

Bulundshubur Branch . 

70 

Cawnpoor Branch 

63 

Etawah Branch 

. 172 


845 


Nine escape channels were provided from tho main 
canal and three on the Cawnpoor branch. Compen¬ 
sation for land occupied bv the Avorks and provision 
for establishment charges were not included in any 
of the above estimates. 

The returns were thus estimated. The duty of the 

7 * 
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water was taken at 218‘75acres per cubic foot per second 
of water-supply and tlie rate at one rupee per acre. 


<£ 

Water-rate 5,750 x218 , 75=l,257,812 - 5 acres at 


Rs. 1 . 

. 125,781 

Mill power .... 

. 10,000 

Navigation Tolls 

6,000 

Sundries .... 

718 

Gross Income 

. 142,499 

Deduct working expenses 

. 39,044 

Net Profit. 

. 103,455 


or 10'34 per cent, on the expenditure of, say, one 
million pounds. In May 1847 the Government of 
India directed that the works should be vigorously 
pushed on, and added the following instructions :— 
1st. The primary object of the canal to be irriga¬ 
tion ; navigation to be carried out in so far as it was 
not inconsistent with irrigation. 

2nd. The works in the Ganges valley above 
Roorkee to be as recommended by Captain Cautley. 
The precise course of the channels below Roorkee to 
be subsequently determined. 

3rd. The proportions proposed by a medical com¬ 
mittee, which had recommended some alterations in 
the designs of the canals on sanitary grounds, to be 
adopted. The chief of these recommendations was 
that the main canals were to be kept as far as possible 
within soil—and all irrigation to be given from dis¬ 
tributary channels and not from the main canals. 

These alterations having been incorporated in the 
estimates raised them to one million five hundred and 
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sixty thousand five hundred and eighty pounds. The 
chief causes of the excess of this estimate over the 
former ones were, in addition to the alterations re¬ 
commended by the medical committee, the reduction 
of the slope of the bed in the upper portion of the 
main line necessitated by the sandy nature of the sub¬ 
soil, the consequent increase in the number of masonry 
falls, the alterations in the distribution of the water to 
the branches, the increase in the number of bridges, and 
the buildings necessary for sheltering the establishment. 

Water was admitted into the canal in April 1854, 
and irrigation commenced in the following year. 

During the next few years defects in the works 
gradually came to light, which it is unnecessary here to 
recapitulate in detail. The chief defect was excessive 
declivity in the bed of the main channel, which caused 
a velocity of current greater than the sandy soil was 
calculated to withstand without erosion. An investi¬ 
gation was accordingly ordered by the Government of 
India in 1864. At the close of that year — 

Three detailed estimates were submitted : 

1st. For rectifying defects on the existing main line 
and Cawnpoor branch, and remodelling the main line 
to enable it to carry the full supply as originally pro¬ 
jected, viz. 6,750 cubic feet per second. 

2nd. For an alternative channel, 167 miles in 
length, from the great aqueduct at Roorkee (18 miles 
from the head) to the bifurcation of the Cawnpoor 
and Etawah branches at the one hundred and eighty- 
first mile to carry a portion of the full supply. The 
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existing channel was large enough to carry the re¬ 
mainder, without any material alteration. 

3rd. For a separate channel, 165 miles in length, 
between the same points as in No. 2. This was for 
navigable communication only. 

The lengths of the several channels of the canal at 
that date were as follows :— 

Milos. 

. 181 

. 82 i 

45 

Not commenced. 

. 170 

. 170 

Total . . 648i 


The aggregate length of distributaries constructed 
was 2,266 miles, and the total capital outlay to the 
end of the official year 1862-63 was calculated to have 
amounted to two million one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven pounds. 

It was decided that the best course to follow was 
to rectify the defects in the existing channels to 
enable them to carry the full supply as originally 
projected. If this course were finally decided on the 
probable total capital outlay on the Ganges canal 
was estimated at three million and eighty-four thou¬ 
sand one hundred and ninety-two pounds. This esti¬ 
mate included the cost of distributaries which had 
been previously omitted in all estimates, but no pro¬ 
vision was made for land compensation. 


Main Line 
Futtehgurh Branch 
Bulundshuhur Branch 
Koel Branch . 
Cawnpoor Branch 
Etawah Branch 
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In 1868 Sir Arthur Cotton* visited the works of 
the Ganges canal, and reported for the information 
of the East India Irrigation Company on the works of 
the canal and the improvements which he considered 
necessary to make the works successful. In his i^ 
port he stated that there were the greatest funda¬ 
mental mistakes in the projection of the canal. 
These were :— 

1st. That the head of the canal was placed too high 
up the river, above a tract which had a veiy gieat 
and inconvenient fall, and in which there was a 
very heavy drainage from the sub-IIimalayas acioss 
which the canal had to be carried. 

2nd. That the whole canal had been cut so as to 
carry the water below the level of the surface, entail¬ 
ing a vast unnecessary excavation, and keeping the 
water below the level at which it w r as required foi 
irrigation. 

3rd. That the whole of the masonry works wore of 
brick, while the most suitable stone for hydraulic 
works was procurable in the sub-Himalayas. 

4th. That the whole of the water was admitted a l 
the head, so that some of it was conveyed 350 miles 
to the land it irrigated, while it might have been ob¬ 
tained at a sufficient level at a distance of, say, 50 oi 
100 miles. 

5th. That there was no permanent dam across the 
river at the head of the canal, so as to secure the 


* Memorandum by Major-Geuerai Sir Arthur Cotton upon the 
Ganges Canal, July 1863. 
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supply of water, but temporary works were thrown 
up after every monsoon, which were liable to be swept 
away at the very time when they were most wanted. 

In addition to these Sir Arthur Cotton enumerated 
fourteen minor mistakes which he said he had detected 
in the canal. 

Sir Arthur Cotton in his report suggested a scheme 
of alteration and improvement of the canal which he 
thought necessary to make this most important work 
complete and thoroughly effective both for irrigation 
and navigation. The chief suggestions made were :— 

1st. To form a new head with-a permanent weir 
below the confluence of the Solani, through which the 
main supply of the canal would be received. 

2nd. To construct new weirs below this new head, 
and to add such additional weirs with locks as would 
reduce the slope of the bed to about 3 inches or 6 inches 
a mile. 

3rd. To form a large basin at the heads of the 
canals as a silt-trap. 

4th. To extend the canal to Allahabad and to form 
additional heads with permanent weirs both in the 
Jumna and the Ganges, 200 or 300 miles below the 
Solani, so as to admit additional water into the lower 
part of the canal. 

5th. To cut cross lines of canal connecting the dif¬ 
ferent branches at several points. 

6th. To make distributaries and drainage channels 
for the extended irrigation. 

Sir Arthur Cotton estimated the additional capital 
required to carry out Iris suggestions at two million 
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seven hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds. He 
then thought 6-j million acres would be commanded 
for a total sum of five million pounds. 

This report of Sir Arthur Cotton’s was the com¬ 
mencement of a long and acrimonious discussion be* 
tween him and Sir Proby Cautley on the works of the 
Ganges canal. Sir Proby Cautley admitted in his replies 
to Sir Arthur Cotton that he had made a mistake in 
the excessive slope which he had given to the bed of 
the canal, but he denied that Sir Arthur Cotton was 
right in condemning any other of the details of the 
project than this one of the slope. In 1866 a com¬ 
mittee was convened by order of the Govennnent “ to 
decide upon the propriety of proceeding as previously 
determined with the project of 1864 for remodelling 
the canal, or of stopping its progress pending the 
pi’eparation of a detailed project according to the 
views of Major-General Sir Arthur Cotton.” The result 
of these inquiries was that Government adhered to 
the remodelling project, proposed previously to Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s report, with a few alterations in detail. 

In 1868 the attention of the Government of India 
was again drawn to the question by a note submitted 
by Colonel Strachey, then Inspector- General of Irri¬ 
gation Works, in which ho pointed out that though 
the existing Ganges canal was able to supply the 
upper portion of the Doab, there were large tracts 
lower down which could never be brought under its 
influence, and that a better distribution of the avail¬ 
able water in the river could bo made by dividing it 
into tolorably equal proportions and constructing a 
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lower canal, as originally suggested by Sir A. Cotton, 
to carry tlie water to tbe lower half of the Doab. 

This led to the projection of the system of works 
now known as the “Lower Ganges canal,” and to 
material alterations in the measures for rectifying 
and completing the old “ Ganges canal.” 

The revised project for the latter contemplated an 
average discharge at the head of 6,000 cubic feet per 
second in the summer season, and_3,650 cubic feet in the 
winter; of these quantities 600 cubic feet were to be 
passed on to the new Lower Ganges canal, in each 
season, leaving 5,500 and 3,150 cubic feet per second 
to be utilized from the channels of the old canal in the 
summer and winter seasons respectively. The project 
of 1864 provided for the utilization, as in Colonel 
Cautley’s original scheme, of an average full supply 
throughout the year of 6,750 cubic feet per second. 

The revised project divides itself into two main 
heads:— 


I. Works of extension required for the full utiliza¬ 
tion of the surplus volume of water made available for 
the upper portion of the Doab by the construction of 
the Lower Ganges canal. These were— 

1st. The Deobund branch, 46 miles. 

2nd. Extension of the Anoospshuhur (old Fut- 
tehgurh) branch, 43 miles. 

3rd. Extension of the Bulundshuhur branch, 67 
miles. 

4 th. Completion of distributary systom. 

5th. Drainage. 
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II. Alterations of existing main channel and the 
Cawnpoor branch to the junction with the Lower 
Ganges canal, to adapt them to the altered conditions 
of irrigation and navigation entailed by the opening of 
the lower canal. 

The estimate for the canals as thus finally deter¬ 
mined upon amounted to three million one hundred 
and eighty-three thousand three hundred and ninety 
pounds, but this sum did not include indirect 
charges. 

The head of the Ganges canal is situated near 
Hurd war, about 20 miles above the town of Roorkee. 
The main stream of the Ganges has at this point a 
discharge in the dry season of about 8,000 cubic feet 
per second. A little above the town of Hurdwar the 
Ganges throws off a small branch about 300 feet 
broad, which rejoins the river again about a mile 
and a half below Hurdwar. This branch lias been 
utilized as the offtake of the canal, it has been 
deepened and the slope of the bed made uniformly 
8-o feet per milo down to the Myapore regulating 
bridge and dam by which the supply of the canal is 
regulated. There are no permanent masonry works 
of any kind at the point where the branch leaves the 
main river, but the discharge is forced into the bi’anch 
by temporary bunds which are made afresh every 
year. 

At Myapore the headworks consist of a dam across 
the branch and a regulating bridge across the head of 
the canal. Both the dam and the regulating bridge 
are fitted with sluices, so that the discharge which is 
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forced down from tlie Ganges can btt entirely ad¬ 
mitted to tlie canal, or can be entirely allowed to 
escape again to the Ganges, or any portion of it 
that may be required can be admitted. From the 
Myapore head-sluice to Roorkee the canal passes 
through the Khadir of the Ganges, from that point 
it follows the high land of the Doab. During its 
course through the khadir the canal flows nearly 
parallel with the foot of the hills and crosses all the 
streams, torrents, and drainages which flow from 
them. In the sixth mile the Ramipore torrent, which 
has a catchment basin of about 45 square miles, is 
carried across the canal by a masonry work termed a 
super-passage. This work is, in fact, an aqueduct 
carrying the torrent across the canal. The waterway 
provided for the torrent is 196 feet broad and 14 feet 
deep. In the tenth mile the Puttri torrent, which has 
a catchment basin of 80 square miles, is carried across 
the canal by a masonry work of similar design to the 
Ramipore super-passage, but the width of the water¬ 
way is 296 feet instead of 196. These torrents are 
subject to sudden floods of great violence. 

In the thirteenth mile the canal encounters the 
Rutmoo torrent ; this torrent has a catchment basin of 
about 126 square miles, it is about 21 miles in length, 
and the slope of its bed is about 8 feet per mile. This 
torrent is boldly admitted into the canal itself * over a 


* “ Report on tlie Ganges Canal Works,” by Sir Proby Cautley 
part. lii. vol. ii. 
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masonry inlet ; this inlet consists of a masonry plat¬ 
form provided with sluices which at all periods, except 
when floods are running, are closed by gates. The 
torrent passes out of the canal over a masonry dam 
immediately opposite to the inlet. This dam consists of 
forty-seven sluices of 10 feet in width, with their sills 
flush with the canal-bed; they are separated by piers 
3-j feet thick. These are flanked on each side by five 
sluices of the same width, but having their sills raised 
to a height of 6 feet, with intermediate piers of the 
same dimensions as those in the centre sluices. On 
the extreme flanks are platforms raised to a height of 
10 feet above the canal-bed, and corresponding in 
height with the rest of the piers. The amount of 
waterway, therefore, through the sluices, up to a 
height of 6 feet, is equal to 470 feet in width ; to a 
height from 6 to 10 feet, it is increased to 570 feet; 
and when flood-water rises above that height, the 
water passes over the full extent of the masonry, 
which is 800 feet in width. 

A regulating bridge is built across the canal im¬ 
mediately below this inlet and escape, so that the 
supply of the canal itself below the influx of the 
torrent may be independent of the amount of water 
which the torrent may throw into the canal. This 
regulating bridge is precisely the same as the regu¬ 
lator at Myapoor; it is fitted with sluice-gates, so 
that the discharge of the canal can be accurately 
regulated by it. 

In the nineteenth mile, just before the canal leaves 
the khadir of the Ganges, it crosses the Solani river 
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by an aqueduct. The Solani drains an area of about 
216 square miles ; it has a discharge in the highest 
floods of about 35,000 cubic feet per second, the fall 
of its bed being, in the neighbourhood of the canal, 
about 5 feet per mile. The aqueduct which carries 
the canal across this river has a total length of 15,700 
feet. The banks of the canal on the up-stream side 
of the aqueduct are revetted by masonry steps for a 
distance of 10,713 feet, and for 2,723 feet on the 
down-stream side. The bed of the canal is raised 
considerably above the level of the country in the 
valley of the Solani river for a distance of about If 
miles above the aqueduct, and for about -1 mile 
below it ; the greatest height of the canal-bed above 
the country at any point is about 24 feet. In the 
construction of this great embankment many methods 
of work were used. The last method was that of tilt- 
waggons drawn by a locomotive ; this was supposed 
to be the first locomotive ever used in India ; it was 
started on the 21st of December 1851. The aqueduct 
itself consists of fifteen arches of 50 feet span each 
through which the Solani flows; the extreme width 
of the foundations of the aqueduct is 252 feet. The 
waterway of the aqueduct itself is 172 feet broad; it 
is divided by a continuous wall along the centre, and 
piers fitted with grooves are built at each end, so 
that by planking up the grooves one-half of the aque¬ 
duct can be closed if necessary. 

In addition to the two works whore torrents are 


carried across the canal in super-passages, the work 
by which the Rutmoo torrent flows actually through 
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the canal itself, and the great aqueduct which carries 
the canal over the Solani, there are in the first 20 
miles of the Ganges canal no less than five masonry 
works which admit smaller drainages into the canal; 
the waterway of two of these minor works is 50 feet 
broad, there is one of 30 feet, one of 100, and one of 
150. 

After it reaches the high land of Roorkee, the main 
canal follows the high land between the West Kalli 
nuddi and the Ganges, the canal flows to the east 
of Mozuffurgur and to the west of Meerut; after 
passing Meerut the canal takes a rather circuitous 
course, following the high land nearly up to Bo- 
lundshuhur, it then runs for some distance almost 
parallel to the East Kalli nuddi for a short distance 
below Allygurh; here the main canal terminates, or 
rather, it bifurcates into the Cawnpoor and Etawah 
branches. 

The Cawnpoor branch flows on the high land be¬ 
tween the rivers Esun and Rind, and flows into the 
Ganges at Cawnpoor; it is J70 miles in length and 
navigable throughout. At the point of the bifurcation 
of the main line a masonry regulator controls the dis¬ 
charge down this and the Etawah branch. 

Ihe Etawah branch follows the high land between 
the Seyngoor and Rind rivers, and after a course of 
1/0 miles flows into the Jumna near flumecrpore. 

The Futtehghur or Anoopslmhur branch leaves 
the main line at the fiftieth mile of its course; it 
flows parallel to the Gauges at a distance of about 8 
miles from the river, past Shahjahanpore to Anoop- 
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shuliur, at which point it formerly terminated, falling 
into the Ganges, after a course of 82-^ miles, a little 
below the town. 

The Bolundslmhur branch leaves the main canal 
at its one hundred and tenth mile; it flows between the 
Kurwun and Puttia nuddis. In the scheme of 1864 
it was intended to be 45 miles long, but only 11 
miles of it were opened in 1876. 

The Kole branch leaves the main canal in the one 
hundred and fifty-second mile ; it forms a cross line of 
communication to Anoopshuhur. 

The nature of the country offers abundant facilities 
for the construction of escapes from the canals. 
These are necessary on account of the great length 
of the canals and the large body of water they carry. 
In addition to the works of the Rutmoo torrent, which 
can always be used for the escape of water, there are 
five escapes on the main canal, in the sixty-second, 
sixty-ninth, eighty-seventh, one hundred and forty- 
first, and one hundred and sixty-sixth miles. On the 
C’awnpoor canal there are four escapes, and there are 
three on the Etawah line in addition to others on the 
minor branches. 

Tip to the end of 1877-78 the actual expenditure 
on the canal had been three million and fifty-five 
thousand and fifteen pounds. The area irrigable is 
1,205,000 acres. 


Agra Canal. 

This canal was formally opened in March 1874. 
Irrigation commenced from it in the following cold 
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■weather; it commands an area of 375,800 acres as 


follows :- Acres. 

Delhi District .... 8,600 

Goorgaon District .... 92,800 

Muttra District .... 114,200 

Agra District .... 113,100 


Total in British Territory . 328,200 

Bhurtpoor District . . 47,600 


Grand Total . . 375,800 


The project was first contemplated at the time 
when the committee was appointed to inquire into 
the question of the remodelling of the Ganges canal; 
that was in 1864. It was pointed out at that time 
that water might be drawn from the Jumna below 
Delhi to supplement the irrigation of the Ganges- 
Jumna Doab, and to afford navigable communication 
from Delhi to the Ganges canal. This idea was further 
discussed by the Ganges Canal Committee of 1866. 
They suggested that not only might the Ganges canal 
system be thus supplemented, but that it would be 
possible to construct a canal on the right bank also to 
irrigate the Muttra and Agra districts, which appeared 
applicable for irrigation. The committee proposed to 
take off this canal from the pool above the same weir 
which it was proposed .to build across the Jumna 
below Delhi. 

The discharge of the Jumna at Delhi, in the dry 
seasons of the year, is about 700 cubic feet, per second, 
although at that time the Eastern and Western Jumna 
canals draw off the entire discharge of the Jumna as 
it passes through the Sewaliks. 


8 
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In November 1867* rough projects were submitted 
for a weir across the Jumna and canals to be led there¬ 
from on both sides. Two of these were for a canal 
towards Agra. In both the length of main canal was 
128 miles, with navigable junctions to the cities of 
Muttra and Agra and to the Western Jumna canal at 
Delhi. A weir across the Hindun river on the left 
bank of the Jumna, and a channel connecting it with 
the latter, were also included. These were originally 
recommended by the committee of 1866, to supplement 
the available supply from the Jumna in the winter 
season, as well as for navigable communication. 

Ihe first of these projects contemplated the dis- 
ti ibution of 1,100 cubic feet per second in the winter 
season, 2,000 cubic feet in the summer, and was esti¬ 
mated to cost eight hundred and forty-three thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and eleven pounds. The second 
provided for a constant discharge throughout the 
year oi 1,100 cubic feet per second at an estimated 
cost of five hundred and seventy-seven thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, on which the returns 
were calculated at forty thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, or about 7 per cent, on the out¬ 
lay. It was at the same time pointed out that the 
available supply of water in the Jumna in the winter 
season was .only sufficient for the canal on the Agra 
side, and that any additional quantity obtainable from 
the river in the summer would probably be more 


Accounts of Individual Productive Works i 
year 1876-77. Calcutta, 1871). 


in India for tlio 
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urgently required in the districts to the westward com¬ 
manded by the Western Jnmna canal. In its orders on 
these proposals, dated the 11th of September 1867, 
the Government of India approved generally of the 
second project, and directed the scheme to be worked 
out in detail, but so that the channels could, if neces¬ 
sary, carry an extra depth of 2 feet of water. 

In 1868, the scheme, in so far as it contemplated 
irrigation on the left bank of the Jumna, was finally 
abandoned and attention was entirely directed to the 
Muttra and Agra districts. 

I he commencement of the works was sanctioned in 
September 1868 for purposes of famine relief. Dif¬ 
ferent portions of the works were provisionally sanc¬ 
tioned and put in hand during the three years 
immediately following. Detailed estimates amounting 
to five hundred and eighty-three thousand four hun¬ 
dred and seventy pounds were meanwhile prepared, 
and were eventually sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in April 1872. 

1 he main features of the project were : — 

Discharge at head in the summer, 2,000 cubic feet 
per second. 

Discharge at head in the winter, 1,100 cubic feet 
per second. 

Length of main canal for navigation as well as irri¬ 
gation, 140 miles. 

Short navigable junctions to Agra and Muttra. 

Three escape channels. 

Length of distributaries, 288 miles. 

Junction with the Hindun river, about 9 miles. 

8 * 
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The navigable junction with the Western Jumna 
canal at Delhi, which had been included in the pre¬ 
vious estimates, was omitted from this, as it was to 
be provided for in the scheme for rectifying the latter 
canal. The cost of embanking the river for some 
miles above the weir was an item of considerable 
amount in the estimate. 

- In 1875 it was found necessary to re-estimate the 
work. The estimate stands as follows :— 


As finally revised 
in 1875. 

Works ..... 

588,310 

Tools and Plant .... 

41,635 

Establishment .... 

134,498 

Total direct outlay 

764,443 

Capitalization of abatement of land revenue 

on land occupied .... 

39,840 

Provision for leave and pension allowances 

33,624 

Interest on outlay during construction 

95,000 

Total indirect charges . 

168,464 

Grand Total 

932,907 


The returns were estimated as follows :— 

£ 

Water Rates .... 97,000 
Miscellaneous, including navigation tolls . 31,000 

128,000 

Deduct Maintenance . . 38,000 


Net profit . . 90,000 

or about 10 per cent, on the capital. 

The headworks of the canal are situated at Okla, 
about 10 miles below Delhi. The weir across the 
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Jumna was the first attempted in Upper India on a 
river kaviug a bed of the very finest sand. The weir 
is about 800 yards long and* 7 feet above the sum¬ 
mer level of the river. The maximum rise and fall 
of flood at the weir site is about 11 feet, with a velo¬ 
city of 5£ miles per hour. Consequently, the ob¬ 
struction caused bears a large proportion to the 
sectional area, being more than four-sevenths of it, 
and hence the alllux is considerable, as there is a 
difference of nearly 3 feet between the upper and lower 
water when the flood is at its highest. The action 
on the lower slope is very severe, and notwith¬ 
standing the large size and weight of the stone, a 
good deal of damage was done the first season by the 
upper courses being torn up, though this was partly 
due to the stone not being so perfectly packed as is 
necessary. As this action was confined to only a 
particular part of the weir, the addition of perpen¬ 
dicular walls, which were recommended, will probably 
make the apron perfectly secure from further damage. 
The rear slope of this work has been built at 20 
to 1, or double that of the Orissa works. The weir 
walls are laid on the river-bed itself without any block 
or well foundation, but with a good protection of 
stone on the up-stream side. The first year the floods 
silted up the river-bed considerably, and the front 
wall is, consequently, thoroughly embedded, and has 


* “ Irrigation Works in India.” Led Cures delivered at Chatham 
by Colonel F. H, Eundall, C.S.I., R.E., in 187(1. 
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never shown the slightest symptom of settlement. 
The weir has only one set of under-sluices on the 
side on which the Agra canal takes off. An embank¬ 
ment along the river-mai-gin for about 8 miles pro¬ 
tects the low laud from inundation, and is necessary 
to prevent the flank wall of the weir from being- 
turned . 

From Okla the canal follows the high land between 
the Khari nuddi and the Jumna. Its course is fairly 
parallel with the Jumna throughout at a distance of 
from 3 to 12 miles from the bank of the river. The 
canal finally tails into the Utongou river about 20 
miles below Agra. Branches connect the canal with 
Muttra and Agra ; both of these are navigable, and 
the latter has a lock into the Jumna, so that, as the 
main line is itself navigable, boats can pass from 
Delhi into the Jumna again at Agra. Distributaries 
are thrown off from the main canal on both sides. 
There are 313 miles of distributaries from the canal. 
The discharge of the river .at Okla being entirely 
withdrawn by the Agra canal iu the cold weather 
completely stops the navigation of the river above 
Agra ; but as the canal is navigable throughout, com¬ 
munication, on the right bank of the river at any rate, 
is rather facilitated than otherwise. 

Notwithstanding the great excess in the cost of the 
works the estimated returns are larger than were 
anticipated in 1872, owing to increased water-rates 
which have been levied for the first time on this canal. 
During 1877-78 a return of 1 per cent, was ob¬ 
tained. 
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Dun Canals. 

These canals are situated to the north of the 
Sewalic range, between the Jumna and the Ganges 
rivers; the valley in which these canals lie is 48 miles 
long* and in the centre it is considerably elevated, 
the ridge extending from the Himalayas to the Sewa- 
liks, and dividing the valley into two portions with 
two distinct slopes of drainage to the east and west. 
The Asnu and Suswa rivers rise on this central ridge, 
the former going to the Jumna and the latter to the 
Ganges. All the elements of a good system of drain¬ 
age are here naturally provided. On the Asnu side 
there is a torrent called the Tonse, across which a 
dam is thrown and watercourses are carried in various 
directions from the other streams, to irrigate the 
valley. There are five canals, aggregating 67 miles 


in length, namely,— 


Miles. 

The Bijapur Watercourses 


. 11 

The Raj pur Watercourses 


. 12 

The Kata Pather Canal 


. 19 

The Kalunga Watercourse 


. 13 

The Jakkun Watercourse 


. 12 

Total 


. 67 


The total capital cost of the works to the end of 
1877-78 has been sixty-two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-two pounds. They have returned over 6 per 
cent, interest lately. 


* Statement of the Moral and Material Progress of India, 
1872 - 73 . 
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B'ijnor Canals. 

This small system of canals draws its supply from 
a small stream in the district of Moradabad. It com¬ 
mands an area of 4,000 or 5,000 acres. The capital 
cost of the works was only six thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-six pounds. It pays 11 or 12 per cent, 
on its cost, and has always been a remunerative little 
work. 

Bohilhhund Canals. 

This group of irrigation channels consists of— 


Miles. 

The Paha and Barour Canals . . .47 

Kitcha Dhora Canal . . . .85 

Bargul Canal . . . . .95 

Kailas Canal . . . . .29 


Total . . 256 


These canals are situated in the district of Bareilly; 
they irrigate a belt of country along the terai where 
much rice is raised. The country in this district, 
between the Ramgunga river and the Sarda, is inter¬ 
sected by a number of small streams from which 
channels are led. An extensive scheme for the irri¬ 
gation of this district from the Sarda river was sub¬ 
mitted in 1871 by Major (then Captain) J. Ct. Forbes, 
R.E., but up to the present time nothing has been 
done upon it. 

The capital cost of the Rohilkhund canals is one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand two hundred and 
seven pounds. The works have not generally been 
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remunerative, but they have lately paid a small per¬ 
centage. 

The Bundelkhund Canals. 

These works are situated in the districts of Jhansi 
and Hamirpur; they consist of small watercourses led 
from tanks or lakes. 

The Lower Canges Canal. 

In the memorandum written by Sir Arthur Cotton 
in 1863 on the works of the Ganges canal, he main¬ 
tained that the great fault which had been made 
was that of placing the head of this canal so high 
up the river as Hurdwa, and he proposed to put 
weirs across the Ganges to irrigate the lower part 
of the Ganges-Jumna Doab. In 1868 the atten¬ 
tion of the Government was drawn to this matter 
by a note submitted by Colonel (now General) R. 
Straehey, Inspector-General of Irrigation Works, who 
recommended that the plan originally suggested by 
Sir Arthur Cotton should be further considered. An 
investigation was made, and in June 1871 a complete 
project was submitted by the Government of the 
North-West Provinces, but without fully detailed esti¬ 
mates.* 

This scheme comprised a masonry weir across the 
Ganges river from the point mentioned above, near 
the village of Nurora, about 3 miles below the crossing 


* Accounts of the Individual Productive Works in India fo. tlio 
year 1876-77. Calcutta, 1879. 
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of the Oudh and Rohilkhund railway at Rajghat, 
from which a trunk line was projected, traversing the 
Allyghur, Etah and Mynpoorie districts crossing the 
Cawnpoor branch of the old Ganges canal, 76 miles 
above its terminus, thence running not far to the 
westward of the town of Cawnpoor, and so through 
the district of Futtehpoor along the southern side of 
the railway to Allahabad. A branch was led off to 
supply the old Cawnpoor and Etawah branches of the 
Ganges canal, which were incorporated in the scheme 
of the Low r er Ganges canal, their supply being almost 
entirely drawn from the new canals. The Ganges 
canal was thus relieved from the irrigation of 128 
miles of the former and 130 miles of the latter. Other 
branches were projected between the drainages lines 
known as the Kalee, Esun, and Synegour nullahs. 
Navigation was provided from the head to the Jumna 
at the termination of the Etawah branch at Allah¬ 
abad, and to the Ganges at the termination of the 
Cawnpoor branch. 

The full supply of water which it was calculated 
would be available in each season, and for the dis¬ 
tribution of which the scheme provides, was as 
follows:— 

Summer season . . • 6,500 cubic feet per second. 

Winter »» ■ o,270 „ „ 

of which 40 cubic feet in each season were reserved 
for still-water navigation, and 500 cubic feet were to 
be received from the old Ganges canal, leaving 6,000 
cubic feet and 2,770 cubic feet in each season re- 
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spectively to be drawn from the river at the new 
head. 

The area irrigable was estimated at 516,800 acres 
annually in each season, or 1,033,000 acres in all. 

The lengths of channels projected were— 

Miles. 


Main Canal .... 

. 313 

Supply .channel 

. 22i 

Futtehgurh Branch 

80 . 

Jhinjuck „ 

9 

Bliognipoor „ 

77 

Cawnpoor „ 

. 131 

Etawah „ 

. 133 

Cawnpoor Branch Extension . 

12 

Still-water channel to Allahabad 

49 

„ „ Futtehgurh 

20 

Total 

. 846| 


of which 582^ miles were new, 264 miles were por¬ 
tions of the Cawnpoor and Etawah branches of the 
old Ganges canal. 913 miles of new distributaries 
were provided for, which with 617 miles of existing 
channels appertaining to the old Ganges canal made 
a total of 1,560 miles of distributaries to be supplied 
by the new project. 

The navigable channels were as follows :— 


Main Canal 


Milos. 

258 

Main Canal, still-water channel to Allahabad. 

49 

Cawnpoor Branch 


143 

Etawah „ 


133 

Supply channel 


22f 

Jhinjuck Branch 


9 

Futtehgurh stili-water channel 


20 
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or 634-|- miles out of the total length of 846 miles. 
Escape channels were also provided, aggregating 9 
miles in length. 

The cost was estimated at one million eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five pounds. Interest and other indirect charges 
were not included in this estimate. Adding the cost 
of the portions of the Cawnpoor and Etawah 
branches taken up in the new scheme, amounting to 
four hundred thousand six hundred and seventy- 
eight pounds, the total cost of the project came to 
two million two hundred and twenty-six thousand five 
hundred and twenty-three pounds. 

The probable returns were estimated at 8*8 per 
cent, on the gross outlay of two million two hundred 
and twenty-six thousand five hundred and twenty- 
three pounds. 

The project met with the approval of the Government 
of India, except certain portions designed expressly for 
purposes of navigation. They especially objected to 
the navigable channel to Allahabad, on which it was 
remarked that it was doubtful how far it would be 
expedient to incur considerable outlay for navigation 
on the narrow strip of the Doab extending from Cawn¬ 
poor to Allahabad, which was parallel both to the railway 
and two great rivers. On the 12th of March 1S71 the 
Secretary of State telegraphed permission to com¬ 
mence the preliminary operations for the weir, and 
the general sanction of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the project was received on the 14th of March 1871. 

Work was immediately commenced on the project 
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as approved, but it was soon evident that the first 
estimate was insufficient, and a revised estimate was 
called for, which was ultimately submitted by the 
Government of the North-West Provinces in June 1876. 

This estimate, which was for the same project with 
a very few trifling alterations, "was as follows :— 

£ 

. 2,225,510 
. 445,102 

£ 

. 115,879 

. 48,374 

- 67,505 

Total cash outlay . . 2,738,117 

Indirect charges— 

Capitalization of abatement £ 
of land revenue . . 154,782 

Interest during construction . 251,496 
Allowance for leave and pen¬ 
sion allowances . . 111,275 

Loss by exchange . . 10.000 

- 527,553 

3,265,670 

If to this is added the former outlay on 
the Cawnpoor and Etawah branches 
plus the estimated indirect charges 


thereon, an aggregate of . . 502,425 

the gross outlay estimated on the 

entire scheme amounts to . 3,768,095 


The estimated returns were as follows :— 

£ 

Water rates .... 385,000 

Navigation tolls on 405 miles, at ,£10 . 4,050 

Miscellaneous .... 1 5,000 

Gross income . . 394,050 

Deduct—Maintenance . . . 80,000 

Net income . . 314,050 


Direct charges— 
Worts 

Establishment . 

Tools and plant 
Deduct sales 
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or a net return of about 8-J- per cent, pn the total 
outlay, three million seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand and ninety-five pounds. 

The main differences between the projects of 1871 
and 1876 are as follows :— 


-— 

Original, 1871. ' 

1 

Revised, 1876. 


Sq. Miles. 

Sq. Miles. 

Area commanded .... 

8,334 

8,673 


Acres. i 

Acres. 

Area culturable .... 

3,229,998 

3,529,839 

Area of irrigation— 

Summer crop 

516,800 

400,000 

Winter „ 

516,800 

720,000 

Total 

1,033,000 

1,120,000 

Full supply of water— 

C. Ft. per sec. 

C. Ft. per sec. 

Summer ..... 

6,500 

5,000 

Winter ..... 

3,270 

4,500 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Length of canal channel 

777± 

741! j 

„ of escapes .... 

9“ 

56! i 

„ of navigable channels . 

432| 

42§i ' 

Distributaries to mile 183 

1,560 

1,834 



"While these revised estimates were under con¬ 
sideration, a proposal was submitted by the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-West Provinces for abandoning the 
projected main line below the junction with the Cawn- 
poor branch (at its one hundred and seventh mile), 
and diverting the surplus water through the supply 
branch to the Ktawah district. This proposal was made 
on the ground that irrigation was not needed on a length 
of 80 miles of the canal as projected. This modification 
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was not at first approved, as ■ it was considered likely 
to postpone indefinitely the completion of a through 
navigable line to Allahabad ; but after some corre¬ 
spondence the proposal was agreed to on the grounds 
that it would limit the scope of the project for the 
present to an extent of country proportionate to the 
volume of water available for purposes of irrigation 
in years of drought, and that navigable communica¬ 
tion with the Jumna at Allahabad could still be 
carried out should this hereafter prove to be de¬ 
sirable. 

This plan, which is practically that originally pro¬ 
posed, with the omission of the length of the main 
canal below its junction with the Cawnpoor branch, 
has been approved, and the works have been sanc¬ 
tioned and vigorously pushed on. Up to the end of 
1877-78 one million two hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five pounds had 
been expended on this work. 

The Eastern Ganges Canal. 

This canal was projected with the object of irri¬ 
gating the districts of Bijnour, Muradabad, and 
Budouan lying between the Ganges and the Ram- 
gunga rivers in Western Rohilkhuud. The head of 
the canal was to be on the Ganges, about 12 miles 
below the head of the Ganges canal itself. The main 
line after a course of about 150 miles was to join 
the Gauges again about 40 miles above Futbehgurh. 
A branch called the Amroha branch, about 100 miles 
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in length, was to command the more eastern por¬ 
tion of the Doab. The scheme has not been proceeded 
with for several reasons, one of the most important 
being the doubt as to the supply available. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PUNJAB IRRIGATION WORKS, 


The Punjab Plains.—Area protected.—Western Jumna Canal.— 
Bari Doab Canal.—Lower Sutlej and Chenab Inundation 
Canals.—Upper Sutlej and Chenab Inundation Canals. 
Indus and Chenab Inundation Canals.—Delhi and Goorgaon 
Canals.—Shahpur Canal.—Sirhind Canal.—Swat Itiver Canal. 

The need of the Punjab for irrigation is very 
plainly shown by the statement of rainfall (page 10, 
Chap. I.). When the six rivers,* the Sutlej, the 
Bias, the Ravee, the Chenab, the Jhelum, and the 
Indus, issue from the Himalayas, they come upon a 
narrow belt at their feet, where the supply of rain 
is plentiful. The rivers then enter the northern dry 
zone, where they spread wealth and fruitfulness along 
the banks; in the course of ages, they have cut deep 
down through the soil, and left high land on either 


* Statement of Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India, 1872-73. 


9 
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side, the valley being from 10 to 50 feet below the 
central plateau. The fertility is consequently con¬ 
fined to the low valleys, 4 to 10 miles wide, over which 
the rivers meander from side to side, and are only 
checked by the steep scarps which they have them¬ 
selves gradually formed. The low land by the rivers 
is called “ khadir,” and the high and sterile tracts on 
either side “ bangir.” The bangir lands form the 
doabs between the rivers. Though the soil is fertile, 
cultivation must depend upon the scanty rain, unless 
it be supported by artificial irrigation. Large por¬ 
tions of the bangir are covered with grass or brush¬ 
wood, or are entirely waste. The general surface of 
the Punjab slopes southward from the Himalayas at 
a considerable gradient, and as the rivers converge, 
the depth of the river-beds below the plain is reduced, 
and eventually the bangir is lost sight of, and low 
khadir extends across the entire area between the rivers. 
But here the rivers enter the arid region, where there 
is very little rain. The country would be a scorched 
and uninhabited waste if the water of the Himalayas 
was not led over it to convert it into a garden. 

The area of the Punjab* between the Indus and the 
Jumna is roughly estimated at 56,000 square miles. 
In this district the rainfall is only about 22 inches 
annually. Only about 17,500 square miles of this 
area may be said to be protected by works of irriga- 


* “ Review of Irrigation Schemes with reference to Famine 
Aspects,” by Colonel F. H. Rundall. Appendix of Report of 
Select Committee on Indian Public Works, 1878. 
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tion which either are or ‘will soon be completed. The 
protected areas are:— 

Sq. Milos. 


By Baree Doab Canal • 0 e 3,000 

By Jullundur Doab .... 1,000 

By Sirliind Canal .... 8,500 

By Western Jumna Canal . . . 4,000 

Inundation Canals .... 1,000 


Total . . 17,500 


The unprotected areas are : — 

Sind Sagur Doab . v . . 12,500 

Jetch Doab ..... 3,000 

Reclma Doab .... 12,000 

Baree Doab ..... 9,000 

Sirsa and Hissar .... 2,000 


Total . . 38,500 


In these districts also the means of communication 
are very scanty. The statement on p. 132 gives the 
names and some statistics concerning the canals of the 
Punjab. 


Western Jumna Canals. 

The Western Jumna canals were the first works of 
the kind taken in hand by the British Government. 
An interesting account of “ The Restoration of the 
Ancient Canals in the Delhi Territory,”* by Major 
Colvin, was published in 1833. In 1846 Lieutenant 


* Asiatic Society’s Journal for March 1833, No. XV. 

9 * 
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Inundation Canals. 
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Yule* published ** The Canal Act of the Emperor 
Akbar, with some Notes and Remarks on the History 
of the Western Jumna Canals.” In this paper appears 
a copy of a “ Sanad of Akbar Shah Badshah, dated 
Shawal a.h. 978 [a.d. 1568] at Firozpur in the pro¬ 
vince of Lahore,” from which it appears that about 
a.d. 1351 Firoz Shah “ brought water from the nalas 
and drains in the vicinity of Sadhaura at the foot of 
the hills to Hansi and Hissar, and by which for four 
or five months in the year water was then available.” 
These works of Firoz Shah seem to have been allowed 
to fall into disrepair, for Akbar in this Sanad of 1568 
says, “ Now that I have given the district (sarkar) of 
Hissar to the great, the fortunate, the obedient, the 
pearl of the sea of my kingdom, the star of my 
government, the praised of the inhabitants of the sea 
and land, the apple of my kingdom’s eye, my son 
Sultan Mubamad Salim Bahadur (may God grant him 
long life and greatness), my wisdom wishes that the 
hopes, like the fields of those thirsty people, may, by 
the showers of liberality and kindness, be made green 
and flourishing, and that the canal may, in my time, 
be renewed, and that by conducting other waters into 
it, it may endure for ages. 

“ For God has said, from water all things were 
made. I consequently ordain, that this jungle, in 
which subsistence is obtained with thirst, be converted 
into a place of comfort, free from all evil.” 


# Journal of the Asiatic Society for March 1846, No. CLXXI. 









The Sanad goes on to record how Akbar ordered 
the canal to be “ excavated deeper and wider than 
formerly,” and how this wa3 done by the superin¬ 
tendent of the work Muhammad Khan Taskhan. 
Akbar seems to have recognised the value of planta¬ 
tions on canal-banks, for he ordains that “ on both 
sides of the canal down to Hissar trees of every 
description, both for shade and blossom, be planted 
so as to make it like the canal under the tree in 
Paradise.” The difficulty, which every canal officer 
in India knows too well, of cultivators taking more 
than their due share of water was a difficulty evi¬ 
dently in Akbar’s time, for his Sanad says : “ Every 
Purganah will be satisfied with the number of cuts 
made by the Mirab* and take no more ... He has 
power to punish as he sees fit everyone who takes 
water out of season.” There appears to be some 
doubt as to the genuineness of this Sanad, but 
Lieutenant Yule considered it authentic. It seems 
strange that Akbar speaks of the new canal being fed 
“ from the nalas and streams in the vicinity of Sa- 
dhaura,”f as though it were not fed by the Jumna 
itself. Lieutenant Yule supposes that the real source 
of supply was the Jumna, as the Emperor speaks of 
the canal supplying water all the year round, and that 
the supply was led across the Soub nala, flowing into 
it and out of it again. He gives the following : — 


# The superintendent of the canal. 

f A town of the Umballa district, about twenty miles west of 
the Jumna. 
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Chronology of the Western Jumna Canal. 

1351. Firoz Shall brought, a stream down the 
channel of the Chitang to Hansi and Hissar. 

About 1468. The waters of the above-named chan¬ 
nel ceased to flow further than the lands of Kythal. 

1568. Akbar re-excavated the works of Firoz, and 
brought a supply from the Jumna and Soub by the 
present line into the Chitang. 

About 1626. From the last-named line Ali Mardan 
Khan drew a canal to Delhi; first by way of Gohana, 
and afterwards, on that failing, by the present channel, 
passing near Paniput and Soneput. 

1707. The water ceased to reach Hariana. 

1740. Ceased to flow at Safidun. 

1753 to 1760. The Delhi branch ceased to flow. 

1817. Captain Blane appointed to restore Delhi 


canal. 


1820. The water again entered Delhi. 

1823. Restoration of Firoz’s or the Hansi branch 
commenced. 

1825. The water turned down the Hansi branch. 

In 1626, to supply the fountains of the Imperial 
Palace which the Emperor Shah Jehan was building 
near the site of old Delhi, a branch was taken off 
from Firoz Khan’s canal by Ali Mur dan Khan, or, 
perhaps it may be more correct to say that Ali Mur- 
dan Khan took advantage of the old canal of Firoz 
and utilised some portion of it. The canal for some 
portion of its course was made to follow the low 
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ground up to a place called Goliana. It seems probable 
that this low ground was made into a reservoir by 
a large embankment at its lower end, for it is men¬ 
tioned in Major Colvin’s paper, before quoted,* that 
the town of Lalpur was entirely destroyed by the 
bursting of this embankment, and that after this 
accident the alignment of the canal was altered by 
carrying it on the natural ridge of the country. In 
order to maintain the level necessary to carry the 
water into the city of Delhi, it is carried in high em¬ 
bankment across an intervening hollow, the bed of the 
canal being above the level of the country. The 
lowest part of this hollow is crossed by an aqueduct 
in masonry. The drainage of the hills west of Delhi 
was led across the canal by a masonry aqueduct. 
There is one part of the canal which runs in a rock¬ 
cutting 60 feet in depth at the deepest part. The 
water which was carried by this canal into Delhi ran 
through the city in open watercourses. Large areas of 
ground were irrigated from it; the revenue derived 
from it is supposed to have been very great. As the 
supply was dependent on the yearly construction of 
an earthen bund across the Jumna, it is probable that 
in times of war and commotion the canal was not 
utilised and that it gradually fell into bad repair. It 
appears to have been in efficient repair up to about 
1760. 

Ihe British Government appears to have first 


* Asiatic Society’s Journal for March 1833. 
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thought of the possibility of reopening and improving 
these canals in 1810, when Lieutenant Macartney sub¬ 
mitted a survey and pi’oposal; but it was not until 
1817 that anything was done. In that year Lieutenant 
Blane commenced work on the Delhi canal, irrigation 
commenced in 1819, and the water was again intro¬ 
duced into Delhi in 1820. A few years later, in 1823, 
Major Colvin commenced the restoration of the canal 
of Firoz Sbah. In the paper above quoted he gives 
an account of the work done—the clearance of the 
old line from Hair to Channee, the extension of the 
main line, and the formation of several branches. 
The earthen dam across the Sornb was replaced by a 
masonry one, and other masonry works were con¬ 
structed. The expenditure up to the 30th of April 
1847 on the permanent works of the Jumna canals is 
given by Major Colvin in the following table:— 


Works. 

Rs. 

Masonry Works 

. 638,879 

Iron suspension Bridges 

21,461 

Earth Works .... 

. 682,660 

Experimental Work at Kulsora 

4,938 

Plantations .... 

30,663 

Mangoe Plantations at Gunga Towli 

and 

Kumal .... 

2,520 

Grand Total, Co/s Rupees 

. 1,381,024 


The united length of the main lines of the Western 
Jumna canals is given as 433 miles. Of these 2901; 
miles are on the old alignment and 142^ are new lines 
entirely. The 290* miles of the old native lines are 
chiefly through natural hollows in the country, 84 
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miles being in old channels of the Jumna, only 96-^ 
miles being artificially cut. 42 miles of the New 
British lines follow old natural hollows, and the re¬ 
mainder of the 142|- miles are artificial cuts. The 
small cost of the restoration of the channels is due to 
the large use made of natural hollows. The lengths 
of the several channels are as follows:— 



Miles. 

Main Line . 

102 

Delhi Branch 

75 

Hansi Branch 

140 

* 

Rohtuck Branch . 

43 

Brella Branch 

10 

Bootana Branch . 

35 

Durba Branch 

28 


All on old alignment except 
five miles. 

On old alignment. 

96^ on old and 43-J on new 
alignment. 

22 miles on old and 21 miles 
on new alignment. 

All new. 


The supply is derived from the Jumna at the point 
where it leaves the Sewalic range of hills, where the 
stream is rapid, the fall great, and the bed consists of 
shingle and boulders. In the cold weather the stream 
is generally confined to one or two only of the nu¬ 
merous channels into which the bed is subdivided. 
These are all filled by the high floods of the rainy 
season. One of these branches is appropriated to the 
Western Jumna, which leaves the river at a point 
called Hathni kund (the elephant’s pool), nearly oppo¬ 
site the old palace of Badshah Muhal, returning to 
the main stream after a course of 25 miles. 


* Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 
1872-73. 
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The supply used to be increased by deepening the 
channel, and throwing out a spur into the main 
stream, which was extended right across in seasons of 
drought. Additional supplies are now thrown into this 
western branch by two feeders, one called “ Colvin s 
cut,” the other a natural hollow. The materials for¬ 
merly used for the dams were boulder-stones and gravel 
filled into large gabions of coarse basketwork. 

After leaving the old channels of the Jumna the 
canal runs in an excavated channel to the Putralla 
river, it then occupies the bed of the Putralla to its 
confluence with the Soinb. There was great diffi¬ 
culty in restraining and regulating these torrents. 

An earthen dam used formerly to be yearly con¬ 
structed across the hill torrents Somb and Putralla, 
just above their junction with the Jumna. This was 
carried away yearly by the raius. In 1830 Colonel 
Colvin obtained sanction for a permanent masonry 
dam, which was completed in 1833; it was divided 
into sixty openings, the total width being 777 feet. 
The dam is closed with planks whon the floods have 
passed. A.fter passing the Somb the canal is taken 
through an excavated channel parallel to the Jumna, 
into an old nulla near Bureau. I' rom this nulla it flow 3, 
partly down natural ravines, to Karnal, 60 miles below 
Dadupur. As far as Karnal it lies entirely in the 
khadar or low land of the Jumna. At Karnal it 
gains the level of the high country, and soon after¬ 
wards separates into two branches, one passing on 
to Hausi and the other to Delhi. 

Thirty years after the opening of the canal it was 
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found that the indifferent system of regulation which 
was due to the absence of any permanent headworks, 
and the lavish expenditure of water in some portions 
due to the imperfectly constructed and badly aligned 
canals and watercourses, had given rise to serious 
evils which necessitated remedial measures ; consider¬ 
able areas were swamped and rendered unhealthy by 
the want of drainage works. In 1864* a full investi¬ 
gation into the condition of the canal was ordered. 
The report was submitted in 1865, but nothing ap¬ 
pears to have been done until 1869, when a portion of 
one of the new branches was commenced as a famine 
relief work. In 1870 the plans proposed in 1865 and 
1867 were estimated for in detail, and the matter 
was laid before the Secretary of State in 1871, who, 
in that same year, sanctioned the carrying out of 
the following portions of the project:—permanent 
headworks, distributaries, and drainage works. The 
remainder of the proposed works, including new 
branches to the westward, were ordered to be post¬ 
poned. 

The new headworks were accordingly commenced, 
and the preparation of the detailed designs, and esti¬ 
mates for the distributary system and drainage were 
put in hand. In working out the latter it soon be¬ 
came evident that without radical alterations in the 
old system of main channels, it would be impossible 
to effect the main object of the proposed works, 


* Accounts of Individual Productive Works in India: Irriga¬ 
tion, 1876-77. 
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viz. chaining the irrigated tracts. The main line 
from the regulating works at Dadoopoor to its entry 
into the high land about 6 miles south of Kurnal, 
runs as mentioned before, with the exception of the 
first three or four miles, in an old nullah skirting the 
high edges of the valley of the Jumna. This nullah 
is the natural drainage outfall, and at Kurnal the canal 
is the receptacle for the sewage of that large city. The 
lower portion of the main line, below the proposed 
bifurcations of the new Hansi branch, was the most 
objectionable with reference to the drainage. The Delhi 
branch, again, though carried on the high land, ob¬ 
structed the natural drainage outfalls along the greater 
portion of its course, and with the network of old 
watercourses was the main cause of the extensive 
swamping. Any attempts, under these circumstances, 
at draining the swamps must have been very costly, and 
the success of such works was problematical. These 
considerations led to the proposal to construct an alto¬ 
gether new main line from above Kurnal to near the 
city of Delhi, to be carried along the watershed, the old 
line in the valley of the Jumna being relegated to its 
natural use as a drainage line, and the outfalls on the 
high land below being thus freed from obstruction. 
This measure, with a properly laid out system of main 
distributaries, would, it was expected, render a com¬ 
paratively small outlay necessary on drainage works. 

These views met with the approval ,of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and sanction was accorded, by the 
Secretary of State in despatch No. G5, dated the 16th 
of July 1874, to carry out the project as thus altered. 
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The works comprised in the final project are as 
follows:— 

I. Permanent head works on the Jumna as before 
sanctioned. 

II. New distributaries from Delhi branch. 

III. New r main line taking off from the old channel 
about 15 miles above Kurnal and terminating at the 
bifurcation of the Delhi branch, in substitution for 
the lower 50 miles of the existing caual. 

IV. New channel in substitution for the first 55 
miles of the old Delhi branch, the remaining 20 miles 
to be remodelled. 

V. New channel for navigation only 9 j- miles in 
length to connect the Delhi branch with the Agra 
canal lately opened. 

VI. Drainage works in the irrigated tract. 

VII. Improving the outfall into the river Jumna 
from the Nujufgurh Jheels, which are the natural re¬ 
ceptacle for the drainage from the irrigated districts. 

The cost of the above works was estimated thus 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


jrmanent headworks • • 

istributaries (not including Jliund) 
ew main line « • 

Delhi branch, new portion . 

remodelling old portion 
avigable junction from Delhi to Agra Canal 
drainage works 
fujufgurh Jheel drain 


56,408 

123,034 

163,028 

108,472 

40,983 

26,100 

38,369 

21,139 


Total Works . . 577,533 


Provision for establishment at 25 per cent, 
on abovo 


144,384 


Grand Total 


. 721,917 
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The expenditure up to the end of April 1847, that 
is, before the chief improvements were taken in hand, 
was one hundred and thirty-eight thousand one hun¬ 
dred and two pounds; in 1873, before the above- 
mentioned works were sanctioned, the cost of the 
works was three hundred and eleven thousand six 
hundred and ninety-three pounds; at the end of 
March 1879 it was six hundred and fifty-five thousand 
thiee hundred and twenty-five pounds; about eighty 
thousand pounds having been expended on the works 
in 18/8-/9. The works have always been very remu¬ 
nerative ones; they paid about 8£ per cent, in 1847 
and about 16£ per cent, in 1878 on their capital cost. 
At the end of 1877-78 the accounts of the canals 
showed that the total receipts since the works were 
taken in hand by the British Government have exceeded 
the working expenses and the simple interest on 
capital, taken together, by about 2-£- millions sterling 
or about four times the prime capital cost of the 
works. 

Baree Doab Canal. 

The country watered by this system of canals lies 
between the rivers Bias and Ravee. This Doab was 
considered, at the time of the annexation of the Pun¬ 
jab, as the most important area to irrigate, as it was 
the cradle of the Sikh* nation and contained the great 


* Statement of the Moral and Material Progress of India 
1872-73. 
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city of Umritzar. One small permanent canal already 
existed in the Baree Doab. It was called the Husli 
canal, and was constructed in about 1633, by order 
of Shah Jehan, not for irrigation but to supply foun¬ 
tains to the royal gardens of Lahore. When the Sikhs 
acquired the sovereignty, they led a branch to Um- 
ritsar, to supply the sacred tank. The canal followed 
the natural line of drainage by a tortuous course of 
110 miles, and passed through low land which least 
required irrigation. However, a considerable* area of 
land, chiefly in the upper districts, was irrigated from 
it, but the alignment was so defective and the obstruc¬ 
tions to the drainage along its course so numerous that 
it was considered unadvisable to attempt its rectifica¬ 
tion as a main channel of supply. Portions of it 
were subsequently incorporated in the system of dis¬ 
tributaries from the Baree Doab canal, but only a 
comparatively small proportion of the total length was 
even thus utilised. 

The considerations which led to the projection of 
the new canal so soon after the territory came under 
British rule, were thus stated in the civil engineer’s 
report of October 1851:— 

“ During the early period of annexation large bodies 
of Sikh soldiers, whose homes were in the Manjah, 
were disbanded, and being thrown out of their accus¬ 
tomed means of livelihood, had little encouragement 
to turn to agriculture in a country in which water for 


* Accounts of Individual Productive Works in India, 1879. 
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irrigation was at the same time so scarce and indis¬ 
pensable. It became almost a matter of political 
necessity to open works which would give immediate 
employment to labourers and an early supply of water 
for irrigation. 

The original project for the canals was drawn up in 
1850 ; it comprised 406^ miles of canals and branches 
and 24 miles of escape-channels. All the canals were 
to be navigable. The scheme was estimated at five 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand six hundred and 
ninety-seven pounds, and the returns were expected 
to yield a profit of 27‘47 per cent. 

The works were commenced in 1850. The area 
which was to be commanded was 654,000 acres. The 
canals were designed for a discharge of 8,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

In 1856 the scheme was revised and re-estimated ; 
the project, remained much the same, except that it 
was decided to alter the arrangements proposed for 
the hill torrents, which crossed the line of canal in its 
upper portion, by diverting them into the Beas river 
instead of passing them across the canal. The esti¬ 
mate of 1856, which did not include distributaries, 
amounted to one million three hundred and ninety-five 
thousand nine hundred and forty-nine pounds. The 
area commanded was the same as in the project of 
1850, and 12{ per cent, profit was expected. The 
lengths of the channels included in this scheme were 
as follows :— 
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Main line 



Miles. 

. 261 

Kussore branch . 

. 

, , 

. 85 

Sobraon . 


, , 

. 63 

Lahore . 

• 

• 

. 60 



Total . 

. 469 


Some portion of these canals were completed in 
April 1859, and water was admitted in that year. 

Shortly after the opening of the canal, it was found 
that the volume of water obtained from the Ravee for 
the winter crop was on the average much less than 
had been calculated on in designing the works. For 
the summer crop the full supply of 3,000 cubic feet 
was ordinarily available. As the winter crop was the 
staple in the Punjab, it was evident that some altera¬ 
tion in the distribution was required. Defects also in 
the channels similar to those on the Ganges canal 
called for rectification, and the difficulty of maintain¬ 
ing the canal supply by temporary expedients led to 
the projection of permanent works on the Ravee at 
the canal-head. 

The possibility of supplementing the canal supply 
from the Beas river had been suggested years before 
by Colonel Dyas, and the question was carefully in¬ 
vestigated on the discovery of the deficiency in the 
Ravee supply. The probable cost of the project, 
however, proved to be so large that the idea was 
finally abandoned, and it was decided to utilise to 
the best advantage what the Ravee could yield in both 
seasons. 
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Proposals were accordingly submitted, of which the 
following were generally appi’oved by the Government 
of India in its letter No. 94 I., dated the 5th of June 
1868:— 

1st. The maximum cold-weather supply of the Ravee 
to be utilised; no supply to be drawn from the Beas; 
the water of that river was to be utilised separately. 

2nd. The available water-supply to be distributed 
rateably over the whole area affected by the canal, by 
re-arranging the capacity of the various channels, in¬ 
cluding the Kusoor and Sobraon branches. 

3rd. Navigation, ns far as practicable, to be ar¬ 
ranged for along the main lines of the canal with a 
moderate amount of cross-communication. 

Up to 1868 no permanent headworks had been 
sanctioned, and only a portion of the main line and 
Lahore branch had been completed. In September 
1868 sanction was obtained for the construction of 
a permanent weir across the Ravee, and work on it 
was commenced. Tn 1870 sanction was obtained for 
the construction of the Kusoor and Sobraon branches. 
In 1870 the estimated cost of the canal was one mil¬ 
lion seven hundred and seventy-four thousand and 
eighty-seven pounds, and the return was estimated at 
8'8 per cent. 

In 1874 the schome as now constructed was finally 
decided upon. The lengths of main channels, com¬ 
pared with the project of 1856, are given oh p. 148. 

There are 828 miles of distributaries taking off 
from the main line and branch canals. 

The supply of water calculated on varies from 1,850 to 
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Project of 

Final Project, 


1856. 

1S74. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Main Line.i 

261 

140 

Kussoor Branch .... 

85 

89f 

67 ' 

Sobraon „ .... 

63 

Lahore „ .... 

60 

601 

• 

469 

357 $ 

The escapes are :— 


Seerkeean. 

6 

6 

Alleewal . 

11 

11 

Valin. 

16 

16 


2,(300 cubic feet per second in the winter season, and 
3,000 cubic feet in the summer, which may occasion¬ 
ally reach a maximum of 3,600 cubic feet. 

The scheme as now constructed was thus estimated 
in 1874 :— 

Total. 


Capital debit as booked ou 1st April 1873 . 1,345,457 

Ravee weir and headworks’ unspent balance 

of sanctioned estimate . . .11 072 

Kussoor and Sobraon branches’ unspent ba¬ 
lance of sanctioned estimate . . 197,764 

Navigation channel, Lahore to Sutlej . . 141,402 

Rectification and completion of main channels 

and completion of distributary system . 137,350 

Grand Total . . 1,833,045 

Of this for navigation only . . # 229 846 

Total, omitting additions for navigations . 1,603,199 


The irrigable area was calculated at. 543,000 acres 
and the length of navigable channel 192 miles. 
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Tlie returns were tlius estimated :— 


£ 


Water rate . 

“ Water advantage ” 
Miscellaneous 

rate . 

• 

132,828 

40,725 

8,688 


Total 

. 

182,241 

Deduct— 
Maintenance 

• 

. 

40,725 


Net profit . 

. 

141,516 

Navigation returns— 
Tolls 

# • 

£ 

7,680 


Deduct— 
Maintenance 

• • 

1,228 



6,452 


Net income from irrigation and navigation 147,968 


These calculations showed a profit of 8‘82 per cent, 
on the outlay if the works were completed for irriga¬ 
tion only, and 8‘07 per cent, if the navigable commu¬ 
nication was also completed. 

It was decided by the Government of India that 
the completion of the navigation works should bo de¬ 
ferred, and sanction was given to the remainder of the 
estimate, with an addition to the provision for esta¬ 
blishment, which raised the aggregate outlay from 
£1,603,201 to £1,625,022. This sanction was con¬ 
firmed by the Secretary of State in his despatch 
No. 76, dated the 20th of August 1874. The amount 
expended up to the end of March 1878 was £1,537,990. 
The works paid about 1 per cent, interest on that 
capital in the year 1877-78. 
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The Punjab Inundation Canals. 

The inundation canals of the Punjab are in some 
lespects the most successful and remunerative of the 
Indian irrigation systems. They consist almost 
entirely of. old native works which have been repaired, 
restored, and extended by the British Government 
since the annexation of the Punjab. The district 
irrigated by these canals has excellent soil, and only 
needs rain or irrigation to be marvellously productive ; 
but the rainfall is very small. In the district of Mul¬ 
tan, which is partly irrigated by the Lower Sutlej and 
Chenab canals, the rainfall is only 4-7 inches. In the 
parts of tbe Lahore districts which are commanded by 
the Upper Sutlej canals the rainfall is 103 inches. 
In parts of the districts of MuzafFargarh and the 
Derajat, which are irrigated by the Indus and Chenab 
inundation canals, the rainfall is only 6*3 inches. 


Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals. 

Lhe Upper Sutlej canals* are in tbe central part, of 
Baree Doab between the rivers Sutlej and Chenab above 
tbe district of Multan. By these canals the. district 
is converted into a succession of beautiful gardens 
shaded by date-palms. There is a burning sun above 
and canals flowing below. During the winter the 
water of the rivers is not sufficiently high to enter the 
canals, some of which arc artificially excavated, while 
others are merely channels abandoned by the rivers; 
but as the rivers rise in the spring, from the molting 
of Himalayan snows, the water gradually enters the 

Biat .rarnt of Llio Mora and Ala.toria.1 Progress of India f 
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channels, which obtain their maximum volume i 
summer; so that, when water is most needec, 
inundation canals from April to October produce 
luxuriant crops. The corn, before yielding i s gram, 
is twice mown down as fodder for cattle; it then oaie 


and produces abundant harvest. 

The Afghan rulers left by Aurungzib did much to 
establish this system of irrigation. The mam cana s 
were considered the property of Government, bu 
annual repairs and the clearance of the immense 
quantities of silt which are annually deposited by the 
flood waters, were, and still are, done by sta ^ 0 
labour drawn from the neighbom ing vi a S c ^* 6 
face of the country in the district commanded by the 
Upper Sutlej canals is covered with traces of former 
life and prosperity, the cause of decay being due to the 
loss of water-supply, for the river Beas once had an 
independent course to the Chenab; but m 1790 it 
was diverted into the Sutlej, and its old bed became a 
dry ravine with a complicated network of desertec 
watercourses. Iu 1850 the attention of Government 
was given to these canals, and Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Henderson was appointed superintendent. Inundation 
canals were brought from the Sutlej into the old and 
dried-up watercourses, and prosperity was restored. 

The chief canals of the Upper Sutlej system arc 
the Khauwah canal and the Sohag canal. Lho 
Khan wall canal leaves the Sutlej at a point -0 miles 
below Ferozpur, by a mouth 90 feet wide, narrowing 
to 20 feet at the end of its length of 55 miles. A 
great deal of water used to force its way out of t u» 
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canal at weak points, and flowed back to the Sutlej, 
inundating the country. The head of the canal also 
gave much trouble. It was thoroughly cleared out in 
18*50, and a jetty was built to turn in the water, but 
in .1852 a waste of sand a mile wide intervened between 
it and the Sutlej. A new channel had to be opened, 
and it has since been much improved. The Khan wall 
is of the utmost value to the agriculture of the 
Gugaira district, irrigating 157 villages, and much 
labour and money have been devoted to its improve¬ 
ment. By 1858 these improvements had been com¬ 
pleted, and during the following years several rajbuhas, 
or supply-channels, were constructed in connection 
with it, with masonry outlets, which were paid for by 
the cultivators. 

The Sohag canal leaves the Sutlej a little below the 
mouth of the Khanwah to irrigate the country between 
that canal and the river. It is 73.1 miles long, and 
has been very much improved of late years, the 
channel straightened, and masonry outlets constructed. 
The Kutora is a nulla to the north of the Khanwah 
canal, and Colonel Anderson proposed that the Sutlej 
v* at r should be conveyed to it from opposite Forozpur, 
and so into the old bed of the Beas. Another natural 
ravine, or watercourse, is the Para, which is a con- 
tinuatiou of the Sohag. It is connected with the old 
course of the Beas by a channel called Nawabbin, a name 
derived from the Nawab of Multan, who, in the last cen¬ 
tury, carried the supply of the Para into the Beas, and 
thence into the Multan district, for the purpose of 
providing a navigable passage for his wife who was 
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travelling down country in a boat. The average 
length of the Upper Sutlej canals is 223 miles. 

Colonel Anderson’s scheme, with reference to the 
Upper Sutlej system of canals, was to establish a con¬ 
trol over the river by the construction of a masonry 
dam at Ferozpur, so as to prevent silting up at the 
canal-heads, and he would have provided one main 
head for the old Beas, the Khanwali, Sohag and Para. 

A great scheme, based on that of Colonel Ander¬ 
son’s, for the complete irrigation of the central part 
of the Baree Doab by inundation canals, was submitted 
to the Government of India in January 1872, but 
nothing lias as yet come of the scheme. 

Lower Sutlej and Chenab Inundation Canals. 

The Lower Sutlej and Chenab canals fertilise the 
Multan district. Since the annexation they have been 
cleared by statute labour every year, the slopes and 
head works have been jimproved, and the distribution 
carefully supervised. There are now 39 canals, with 
an aggregate length of 690 miles, of which only about 
11 miles have been added siuco the commencement of 
our rule. 

Indus Inundation ('anals. 

The Indus canals include those of Muzaffargarh 
and the Derajat. Thero are 66 in the former district, 
drawing their supplies from the Indus and Chenab. 
The canals have hitherto been kept in repair and 
cleared by statute labour. The canals of the Derajat 
aggregate a length of 618 miles, 108 of which have 
been constructed since the commencement of our rule. 
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The annual clearances are almost entirely effected by 
free labour. During 1871-72 much trouble was given 
by the high floods of the Indus, and some of the em¬ 
bankments were breached, causing extensive inunda¬ 
tion and damage to crops. A scheme was proposed 
for the improvement and extension of the irrigation in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district, and another for the 
irrigation of part of the Sind Sagar Doab, by taking 
off a supply of water from the Indus where it runs 
through a rocky channel near Kalabagh. 

Bhaioulpore Canals. 

Any account of the canals of India would be incom¬ 
plete without a brief notice of the Bhawulpore canals, 
which were made under the agency of Major Minchin 
and Captain Grey during the minority of the Nawab 
of that district. 

Bhawulpore extends* for 300 miles along the loft 
banks of the Sutlej, Chenab, and Tndus. It consists 
of the khadir land along the river-banks, averaging a 
width of 10 miles ; the bangir, a strip of land running 
along the whole longtli of the state, parallel to the 
khadir ; and the desert to the south. A large part of 
the bangir is now covered with sand-drift from the 
desert. The desert tract dates its origin from the 
drying up of the Gbaggar, the ancient Saraswati, 
which once flowed through the heart of tho country 
from the Sawalic mountains to the Indus, parallel 
with the Sutlej. 

* Statement of the Moral and Material Progress of India for 
the year 1672-73. 
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The waste dry channel, traversing the Bhawulpore 
bangir, has ruins of old towns dotted along its banks. 
It is the old bed of the Ghaggar (the waters of which 
now hardly ever reach beyond Bhutnee after the 
heaviest rainfall), and is locally called the Hakra and 
Sankra. For the first 80 miles of the Bhawulpore 
state there is a vast branch of the Hakra, parallel 
with the river Sutlej, called the Trewanna, pursuing a 
tortuous course between the Hakra bed and the 
Sutlej. Once it fertilised a vast tract, but for cen¬ 
turies it has received no water from its parent stream. 
It had, however, been supplied with water at the rise 
of the Sutlej by numerous excavated channels from the 
river to elbows of the Trewanna, where, in its wind¬ 
ings, it approached nearest the river. By these means 
lengths of the Trewanna were just able to keep alive 
some of the land it once fed plentifully. But, owing 
to long neglect, the feeding-channels and the Tre¬ 
wanna itself silted year by year, and more and more 
land fell out of cultivation. The people took to 
rapine for a living, and at last the whole north-east 
district of Bhawulpore became a more population of 
cattle-lifters. 

This was the state of affairs when Major Mincltin, 
the Political Agent, assumed charge of Bhawulpore in 
L867 during the miuority of the Hawaii. He borrowed 
£15,000 at 12 per cent, interest for ten years, and dug 
a canal called the Ford-wall, which issues from the 
Sutlej and extends parallel to it, and about 2i> miles 
from it, for 105 miles. Many irrigation channels are 
Jed from the canal. The canal does good work, though 
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of course it is unable to replace the vast irrigation of 
the Trewanna. It was then resolved to restore the 
Trewanna, as far as possible, by clearance and by 
leading feeders into it from the Sutlej. Below the 
tails of the Trewanna and Ford-wah, in the Khairpur 
district, six small canals are led off; they extend to 
the district of Bhawulpore. 

Below Khairpur, which is one of the districts of 
the Bhawulpore state, and 20 miles north-east of the 
city of Bhawulpore, there was a large natural dry 
channel, called the Yahind, a feeder of the Sankra. 

It was proposed to restore water to this channel by 
feeding it from the Sutlej when in Hood, and this was 
partially done in 1871-72 with great success. A new 
canal, 20 miles long, has also been cut to feed a 
ruined channel called the Khanwah, the old portion 
of which has been remodelled and extended. From 
the city of Bhawulpore to the junction of the Sut¬ 
lej and Cheuab, a distance of 30 miles, there are 
numerous small native inundation canals, and one 
large channel, the Nowrunga, which has been com¬ 
pletely remodelled and fed at a high level by a 
head 20 miles long. The Kutubwab, Sultanwali, 
and Mobarikwah are perennial canals with then* heads 
below the winter level of the river; they are led to 
Ahmad pur, the former capital of the state. 

The principal canals from the Chenab are the 
Minchinwah, Barnswah, and Sadikwali, large channels 
100 feet to 200 feet wide, irrigating a vast area by an 
endless network of branches. Below the junction of 
the 8 ithj and Chenab, and parallel to the latter river, 
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there is a great dry channel winding down the remain¬ 
ing length of the Bhawulpore state, called Hurriari, 
or “ the fertiliser.” All the branches from the Chenab 
system of canals are tailed into the Hurriari, but their 
volume is inadequate to afford a useful supply to that 
great channel. In 1871, however, a spill from the 
Chenab into the Hurriari, at high flood, was carefully 
utilised, and it is now proposed to make a permanent 
cut along the line which the spill took, and so give 
water to the Hurriari. From the Indus there are nine 
canals, seven of them old native works and two con¬ 
structed by the English. The Indus alone, of these 
rivers, pours its flood over the face of the country in 
July and August, the waters uniting to run into the 
eastern Nara, a great channel belonging to the Sind 
system. 

The system of yearly clearances has been placed 
on a thoroughly sound basis in Bhawulpore. The 
exact quantity due from each farmer is accurately 
calculated, and he is then made responsible for the 
clearance along the extent of the canal which right¬ 
fully falls to his share. The English Political Agency 
has thus raised a revenue which they found at 12 lakhs 
paid in grain to 19 lakhs (or £190,000) paid in cash. 
This is a measure of the blessings conferred upon the 
country by Major Minchiu and his coadjutors. 

The Delhi and G oorgaon Irrigation Works. 

The works are chit fly comprised in the natural lake 
called the Nujufgurh Jheel into which a large area of 
country drains. Irrigation channels are led off from 
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this lake to the fields, and the bed of the lake itself 
is cultivated as the water is withdrawn. In addition 
to the Nujufgurh lake there are artificial reservoirs 
connected with these works from which irrigation chan¬ 
nels are led. These works were so severely damaged 
by floods in 1875 that the question was raised whether 
further expenditure on the works, which were nn- 
remunerative, was justifiable. It was finally decided 
that the cost of repairs should be borne by the people 
who profit by the works.* In accordance with the 
above arrangements, the bunds in the Delhi and Roh- 
tak districts Were finally made over to the Civil 
Department in November 1877, and those in the Grur- 
gaon districts on the 1st of May 1878, so that these 
works have now passed entirely from the control of 
the Canal Department, and will not again find a place 
in the Revenue Report of the Irrigation Branch. 

The Shahpore Canals. 

These works consist of two small inundation canals 
led from the river Jliilum. 

Siskind Canals. 

In 18(.''9 the works of the Sirhind canals were com¬ 
menced; up to the present time more than millions 
sterling, or about half the estimated cost of the 
scheme, has been expended. 



* Revenue Ju port of tho Irrigation Department, Punjab, for 
1877-78. Lahore, 1871). 
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The canal* is a perennial one, taken off from the 
Sutlej on its left bank, at the point where the river 
debouches into the plains, close to the town of Roo- 
pur, in the Umballa district of the Punjab. It will 
irrigate portions of the British districts of Loodiana 
and Ferozpoor, and of the native states of Puttiala, 
Sheend, and Nablia, to the west of the river Cugger. 
The project originated from the demand which ex¬ 
isted for water in the almost rainless districts between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna, north-west of the country 
irrigated by the Western Jumna canal. Preliminary 
investigations were made in 1836, but it was not until 
1840 that surveys were carried out under the orders 
of Government by Captain (now General Sir W. E.) 
Baker, to ascertain the practicability of supplying 
water to the British districts of Lissar and Hissar 
situated to the southward of the native states men¬ 
tioned above.f Captain Baker found traces of an old 
canal, said to have been excavated many years pre¬ 
viously by Mirza Ivoondce, the Souba of Sirhind, w Inch 
led from the Sutlej river, at a point about 13 miles above 
the town of Roopur, and was carried a distance of 41 
miles to the natural drainage channel passing close to 
the old city of Sirhind. It was said to have flowed for 
one season only, when the head was left dry by a 
change in the course of the river, and was never 


* Select Committee on India Public Works, 1878, Appendix 
No. VU. Paper by General Crofton, R.E. 

t “ Accounts of Individual Productive Public Works in India 
for the year 187G-77,” p. lb., 





afterwards reopened. Captain Baker’s project, how¬ 
ever, fell into abeyance, owing to the want of funds 
at that time to carry it out, and to the circumstance 
of a large extent of native territory intervening be¬ 
tween the source of supply and the lands it was 
proposed to irrigate. 

In 1860 the Maharajah of Puttiala requested the 
Governor-General (Lord Canning) to have the whole 
question thoroughly reinvestigated by British officers 
with the view of ascertaining the practicability and 
probable cost of irrigating his own territory from the 
Sutlej; offering, at the same time, to defray all ex¬ 
penses of the investigation and surveys, &c. whether 
the scheme proved to be feasible or not. Under these 
conditions the surveys were commenced in 1861, and 
the officers appointed were instructed to endeavour to 
carry the canal lines as largely as possible through the 
territory of Puttiala, but that where the nature of the 
country indicated the most suitable line to pass in 
part through British or other territory, the useful¬ 
ness of the project was not to bo impaired by devia¬ 
tions from the best line for the purpose of restricting 
it to Puttiala. 

The project was submitted in 1862, the head was 
projected at a point about 1 •> miles above Itoopur, 
mainly with the view of carrying the main supply 
channel at a sufficient elevation to avoid, as fur as 
possible, the springs, which in the valley of the Sutlej 
below Roopur stand in many places within a few 
feet of the surface. A main line was designed with 
four branches, the whole aggregating 580 miles in 



length, of which the estimated cost was one million 
eighty-three thousand six hundred and ninety-five 
pounds. The death of the Maharajah in 1862 inter¬ 
fered with the progress of the investigations, and it 
was not until 1865 that the Government of India 
came to the conclusion “ that the only project which 
should be entertained by the Government of India is 
the best that can be devised, irrespective of the ter¬ 
ritorial boundaries of the British and foreign states, 
and in the benefits of which the native states should 
be allowed to participate on like terms with our own 
subjects.” 

In 1868 the project was again taken in hand, the 
size of tho main channels was increased, and the pro¬ 
posed site of the headworks was moved 15 miles lower 
down the river. This last alteration was made after 
much discussion; for, although the new site had a con¬ 
siderable advantage, in avoiding the crossing of large 
drainages and rivers in the Sutlej valley above Roopur, 
it involved the projection of the main canal at a much 
bwer level, entailing a greater depth of excavation in 
the valley below and difficulties in tho disposal of the 
spriugs. The project of 1868, which is now in pro¬ 
gress, comprised a main channel from the Sutlej near 
Roopur supplied by a masonry dam across tho river ; 
the length oi the main channel being 11 miles, at the 
termination of which tho division of the water is 
effected; n, channel to the eastward supplying the 
branches which mainly irrigate the lands of the native 
states, termed the Puttiala branches, and another to 
the west for the British branches. 
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The total length of main and branch canals is 
530 miles, excluding a navigable junction, 55 miles 
long, with the Western Jumna canal,, which, by the 
orders of Government, is delayed for the present. Of 
this total length of 530 miles, 209 miles are navigable. 
The ordinary supply of water will be 3,000 cubic feet 
per second, rising to 4,500 cubic feet in the monsoon, 
which may occasionally be increased to 6,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

The area of country affected by the canals is 8,476 
square miles, of which 5,528 square miles appertain 
to the British branches, and 2,948 square miles to tho 
Puttiala branches. Of this it is estimated that 783,000 
s, or about one-seventh, will be irrigable; 507,300 
from the British branches, and 275,700 acres from the 
Puttiala branches. Portions of British territory will 
be irrigated by the Puttiala branches, and, similarly, 
portions of native states will receive irrigation from 
the British branches. 

The total cost of the works, excluding the navig¬ 
able junction to the Western Jumna canal, is estimated 
at three million and eighty-seven thousand pounds, of 
which one million nine hundred and fourteen thousand 
four hundred and twenty pouuds is tho British share ; 
one million one hundred and seventy-two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty pounds is payable by the 
native states. 

The share of the latter amount falling on each state 
is as follows :— 
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£ 

Puttiala ..... 1,010,4!>1 

Sheend ..... 53,453 

Nabha. 108,856 

The cost of the navigable junction to the Western 
Jumna caual, if carried out hereafter, is estimated at 
two hundred and fifteen thousand four hundred and 
forty-five pounds in addition to the above total. The 
canals comprised in this estimate are:— 

Miles. 

. 39 

* 

. 121 
. 95 

branch to 

• 42j 

. 37 

.' 85j 
. 52$ 

• 23£ 

. 5| 

Total . . 502 

Of these lines about 245 miles are designed to be 
navigable. On the Buttinda, Cuggur, and Jvottah 
branches, and on the remainder of the Ubohur branch, 
the bridges are designed sufficiently high for the 
passage of boats, but no provision is made for the 
lockage. 

The heaviest portion of the works lies in tho first 
10 miles from the head where the line crosses the hill 
torrents which intersect the valley of the Sutlej. The 

11 * 


Main Line 
British Branches— 

Ubohur branch 
Bhuttinda branch 
Navigable junction from Ubohur 
Sutlej 

Puttiala Branches— 

Feeder lines . 

Kottah branch 
Cuggur branch 
Choa branch . 

Navigable line to Puttiala 
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lieadworks consist of a dam across the river Sutlej 
nearly opposite the town of Roopur, with a regulating 
bridge; the maximum depth of cutting through the 
spur in which the town of Roopur is situated, about a 
mile from the head, is 45 feet, the average depth in 
the first 9 miles being 28 feet. In this part the springs 
stand above the level of the bed of the canal, in some 
places as high as 30 feet. The drainage of the valley 
is passed over the canal by two large masonry super- 
passages, and one torrent disposed of by a cut into 
the river above the headworks. The width of the 
main canal at bottom is 200 feet. 

The Sirhind canals form a link in a (projected water 
communication from North India to the sea-board on 
the bn,y of Bengal, the upper portion of which, from 
the Sutlej at Ferozpoor, will be supplied by the chan¬ 
nels of the Sirhind canal now under construction, and 
which the new channels of the Western Jumna canal 
will carry on to the Jumna river, south of the city of 
Delhi. 

The estimated profit on the British share of tho 
expenditure is 8-J per cent.; if interest during con¬ 
struction be added to that expenditure, only 8 per cent, 
is expected. 

The agreoment with tho native states, which was 
signed in 1873, contained these provisions:— 

1. The project to bo designed, and the works car¬ 
ried out, exclusively by the British Government, under 
its own officers. 

2. Tho works to be projected on the general basis 
of distributing tho water in the most economical man- 
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ner to tlie districts east of the Sutlej commanded by 
the canals. 

3. The share of the "water-supply to be allotted to 
each branch, in proportion to the area commanded by 
each. 

4. The entire cost of the main canal and of the 
preparation of the project, including that of the sur¬ 
vey and project, of 1862, to be defrayed by the British 
Government and the native states, in proportion to 
the water-supply allotted to each ; but the whole cost 
of the British branches to be borne by the British 
Government, that of the Puttiala branches by the 
native states. Each state to defray the entire expen¬ 
diture on its own distributary channels. 

5. The native states to supply annually a share of 
the estimated annual outlay during construction, in 
the same proportion as described above for the entire 
outlay. 

6. The native states to pay a seignorage to the 
British Government, in consideration of the water 
supplied, at the rate of four annas (sixpence) per acre 
per annum, which will not be demanded until the 
British branches yield a profit; nor in any case will 
it be demanded till tho eleventh year after admission 
of water into the canals. 

7. Subsequent to the admission of water, tho 
management of the main channels of tho Puttiala 
branches to rest with the British Government, but 
each state to have entire charge of its own distribu¬ 
taries, and to defray all expenses of maintenance, both 
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of branches and distributaries, as well as a share of 
the maintenance of the main canal, in proportion to 
the share of the water-supply allotted to each. 

8. No transit duties to be levied on the canals. 
The income from navigation tolls to be shared as 
follows:— 

1st. The native states to receive a share of the 
tolls on the main canal, in the same propor» 
tion as described above for expenditure. 

2nd. In through traffic on the branches the tolls to 
be shared by the British Government and 
the native states, in proportion to the dis¬ 
tance traversed on the canals belonging to 
each. 

3rd. The native states to receive all tolls levied on 
the Puttiala branches exclusively. 

9. British villages and those of other native states 
along the Puttiala branches to share the waters, if 
required, equally with the states concerned. 

10. Details of superintendence, and other matters 
connected with the management not dealt with in the 
agreement, to be settled by the Punjab Government 
with the states concerned, subject to tho confirmation 
of the Supreme Government. 

Convict-labour was largely employed in these works. 
A line of railway 50 miles in length has been laid down 
along the canal-line; it is connected at its lower ex¬ 
tremity to the Punjab railway. 
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The Swat River Canal. 

This canal is situated in the Peshawur valley. 
This valley is encircled by mountains,* with the ex¬ 
ception of a small opening towards the Indus, and 
comprises 2,400 square miles, divided in two by the 
river Kabul, which enters the plain at Michni. It is 
joined midway by the Swat river, flowing from the 
north-west, and entering the plain at Shaikhan. I he 
distribution from these three rivers is a constant 
source of feud among the villagers. Four or five 
villages have a joint right in one irrigation cut, and 
are together responsible for its maintenance, the cut 
being supplied by feeders from the rivers. 1 usafsai 
is the portion watered by the Swat river to the north¬ 
west. The Swat, on entering the plain, divides into 
many channels, which wind through rich meadows 
fringed with willows and poplars, and all unite again 
before joining the Kabul river. 

The Swat canal works were commenced in 1876; 
they provide irrigation in the north-east corner of the 
Peshawur valley, where the rainfall is only about 11 
inches in the year. The scheme originated with the 
late Sir Henry Lawrence, who advocated the con¬ 
struction of the canal rather on political than on 
economical grounds. The first proposal on record 
concerning the canal is a minute dated the 1st of 
December 1870 by Sir Henry Durand, the'Lieutonant- 


* Statement of Moral and Material Progress .*f India for 
1872-73. 
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Governor of the Punjab. Surveys wore immediacy 
put in hand, and a preliminary report and rough 
estimate were submitted to the Government of India 
m September 1871. The scope of this preliminary 
project, ■ which was not altered in that finally elabo¬ 
rated, comprised the tract in the Peshawur district 
bounded on the west and south by the Kabul river, on 
the east by both the Kulpanee torrent, a tributary of 
the Indus, and by the Indus itself, and on the north 
by the frontier range of hills. The length of the 
valley is about 25 miles; its average breadth about 
12 miles. Through the north-west corner the Swat 
river flows ; it debouches from the hills, not far from 
the post of Abuyaee and joins the Kabul river about 
14 miles above the cantonment of Nowshera. The 
triangular corner thus cut off, called “the Doaba,” 
* ias loT1 S been, and is now, extensively irrigated by 
inundation canals from the Swat river, and a narrow 
■strip in the valley of that river on its left bank is 
similarly provided for. No provision, therefore, for 
the.. e portions of the tract is required beyond ensuring 
Idot the new works will not interfere with the supply 
of water which the old ones now enjoy. The primary 
ob/'ct of the project is to provide irrigation for the 
high table-land lying between the Swat-Kabul rivers 
and the Kulpanee, which is at too high a level to be 
reached by inundation canals, and where the rainfall 
is scanty and precarious and the surface of the springs 



* Accounts of Individual Productive Works in 
year 1876-77. Calcutta, 18/D. 
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at a great depth below the ground-level. To the 
eastward of the Kulpance, the springs stand at higher 
levels, and on this ground Sir Henry Durand con¬ 
sidered that the irrigation from the canal should be 
limited, at least for the present, to lands westward 
of that stream. An attempt was apparently made 
in olden times to draw water from the river for this 
tract at a point close to the site of the proposed 
headworks; the remains of an embanked channel are 
still visible in places above the fort of Abuyaee, but 
how long ago this was constructed, how far it was 
carried, or whether water ever flowed in the channel, 
no one can now say. The hill torrents probably cai- 
ried away the canal, if it was ever constructed over 
them, as was the case with several other native works 

of which traces exist elsewhere. 

From 1871 to 187G the scheme was investigated 
and estimated for, and again investigated and re- 
estimated. Sanction to commence the work was 
conveyed in Despatch No. 9, dated the 3rd of teb- 
ruary 1876. 

The project as finally elaborated differs only iu some 
few details from the oi'iginal one. lhe areas of irri¬ 
gation provided for are—for the existing cultivation 
34,558 acres, of which 19,272 acres are in the Doaba 
on the western flank of the weir, and 15,286 acres on 
the eastern flank; on the high land, now unit ligated, 
126,000 acres, of which 42,000 acres are irrigable in 
the summer season, 84,000 acres in the winter. The 
full supply discharge at the left flank head will be '.>21 
cubic feet per second, at the right flank 955 cubic feet 
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—in all 1,276 cubic feet per second. The subsequent 
observations showed that the discharge of the river 
occasionally fell as low as 1,438 cubic feet per second 
(instead of 2,970 cubic feet, as appeared from the first 
measurements made), so that there will still be ample 
to supply all demands. The highest flood-discharge is 
now estimated at 158,220 cubic feet per second. The 
lengths of channel to be constructed are as follows 


English Miles. 

Main line .'.... 19! 

Distributaries .... 109| 


Channels for existing irrigation 

. 

5 

The estimated cost was as follows :—* 

£ 

Preliminary expenses 


. 6,984 

Land compensation . 


602 

Masonry works 


. 51,463 

Earth works . 


. 53,806 

Contingencies 


. 20,843 

133,698 

Tools and Plant 


. 5,293 

Establishment 

• 

. 27,791 

Total Cash outlay 

. 

. 166,782 

Indirect charges— 

Provision for leave and pension 

£ 


allowances 

6,947 


Interest for 4 years 

20,780 

27,727 

Grand Total 

• 

. 194,509 


The above estimate assumed that the work would be 
completed in four years. If eight years were occupied 
in completing the work the estimate would amount 
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to two hundred and ten thousand one hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

The income was estimated thus— 

Water-rates . 

Miscellaneous 


Deduct Maintenance . 

Net profit 

Or a net return of 9£ per cent, if the work were com¬ 
pleted in four years, 8f per cent, if in eight years. 

Some time after the works were started it was found 
necessary to place military guards over the stores and 
workiug parties, to protect them from the border tribes. 
The cost of these guards will add somewhat to the 
expenditure on the works. The amount expended up 
to the end of March 1878 was thirty thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen pounds. 


£ 

. 27,300 
. 2,016 


29,316 

10,840 


. 18,476 




; 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


Financial Results best test of Utility-Difficulties of showing 
exact Results—Direct and Indirect Revenue— Forms of 

Account. — Gen. Dickens’ Statements.—Results of 187^-77. _ 

Profit due to seven Works—Future Accounts—Time before 
Irrigation Works will pay—Results of 1877-78. 

% 

The Select Committee on East India Public Works, 
when reporting to the House of Commons in 1879* 
Said. Ike financial results of works of irrigation 
are, in the opinion of your Committee, the be^t test 
of their utility. A railroad may traverse, between its 
termini, certain districts which it does not materially 
improve, yet the work may be on the whole beneficial 
to the country. Unless, however, an irrigation work 
benefits the immediate locality in which it is placed, it 
can be of no use to outside districts.” This axiom is 
no doubt true; but it does not follow that because a 
work is not financially successful that therefore it does 
not benefit the country. The test of financial success 
alone is not the correct one to apply. 
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It is not possible to show, in a fully satisfactoiy 
manner, wbat lias been tbe actual financial lesult of 
tlio irrigation works in India, viewed as commercial 

undertakings, for several reasons. In all the pi o- 

vincos, except Bengal, whore there are irrigation 
works, the revenue derived from the canals is, to some 
oxtent, collected directly in cash, but more largely it 
is collected indirectly in connection with the “ Land 
Revenue,” that is, the land tax which forms nearly 
half of the total revenue of the Indian Government. 

In Madras and Bombay,* where a form of land 
settlement different to that of other provinces has 
been established, some difficulty has been experienced 
in separating the payment for water from that for the 
use of the land. This difficulty has also occurred in 
Sindf whore there is practically no cultivation at all 
unless there is irrigation, and the question was whether 
the whole of the receipts from the land were to be 
credited to irrigation or only a portion of them. 

It has always been a vexed question between the 
advocates of irrigation works and their opponents, 
as to whether this “ Indirect Revenue is really 
due to the canals or not. It is, in some cases, un¬ 
doubtedly so, as it actually represents the value 
of tho right which the cultivators have to irrigate 
their lands from tbe canals, but in other cases it is 


• Report of tho Select Committee on India Public Works, 1ST9. 
pp. viii. and ix. 

•f Colonel Dickens* Evidence before tho Select Committee on 
India Public Works, 1879, p. xii. 
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said that this “Indirect Revenue” represents the 
enhanced value of the land due to the fact that there 
are works of irrigation in its vicinity. 

In 1857 the Court of Directors, in a despatch, 
No. 13 of that year, condemned the system of the 
collection of water-rates in connection with land 
revenue. They thought that “ the system practised 
in Madras and Bombay of obtaining a return on irri¬ 
gation works by simply raising the land assessment 
must be abandoned.” 

Lord Canning, in a most comprehensive Minute 
of the 29th of November 1858 on the subject of 
“ Private Companies for Canals of Irrigation and 
Navigation,”* says : “ The question how the profits of 
the undertaking are to be assessed is a difficult one, 
and it is one on which, it will be seen, Mr. Muir and 
Colonel Baird Smith do not agree. 

“ In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, Govern¬ 
ment repays itself for the cost of irrigation works 
out of the simplo enhancement of land revenue 
which follows the conversion of dry cultivation into 
wet. 

" In Upper India, such an enhancement probably 
hikes place at the next settlement, the increased pro¬ 
ductiveness due to canal irrigation being one of the 
elements to be considered in re-settlement; but there 
is a direct water-rate levied by the canal officers on 
those who use the water. 


* Copies of Despatches ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 10th April 1801. 
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“ Colonel Smith considers that these sources of 
profit should he consolidated into a single water-rate ; 
but Mr. Muir shows, I think conclusively, that this 
would not be feasible even in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces.” 

Sir George Campbell, late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, thus states* his opinion on this question :— 

“I am very glad to say a word with regard to this 
question of indirect revenue, which is supposed to be 
derived from an increase of the land revenue. I think 
it will be very evident to the Committee from what 
they have already heard of the nature of that indirect 
revenue, that it is precisely similar to the case of an 
increase in the rent of lands, owiag to a railway being 
made through a part of the country in which those 
lands lie. It is undoubtedly the case that some addi¬ 
tional value is given to the land, and that the rent of 
the land is increased by the railway coming into the 
country, but I think the Committee will feel, and 
every man who has had to do with land will feel, that 
it is utterly impossible to express in. figures the exact 
increase which is due to railways, because there are 
many other causes operating at the same time, and it 
is impossible in the general increase of rent over the 
country to distinguish the exact amount which is due 
to the railway and the exact amount which is due to 
other causes. The case is precisely the same with 
regard to those canals. Undoubtedly, if you turn a 




* Select Committee on India Public Works, 1879 ; Question 1817. 
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desert into a cultivated country, and you desire a land 
revenue from that land, which you did not derive 
before, so far there is a clear gain, but in respect of 
districts of the character of those North-West Pro¬ 
vince districts which were before paying and pros¬ 
perous districts, w p hich are understood to be now more 
paying and prosperous districts, I should say it is 
quite impossible to distinguish between the amount of 
the additional revenue or rent which is due to canals, 
and the amount which is due to other causes, and 
notably to the means of communication, because you 
must remember since those canals have been intro¬ 
duced there has been an immense improvement in the 
means of communication, and that you have had means, 
as I last week explained to the Committee, of carrying 
your grain to market in a way which you never did 
before. As a matter of fact, I believe, if you look at 
the prices current, you will find that the average value 
of grain is probably nearly double now what it was a 
generation ago ; therefore there was very great reason 
to expect that your revenue should increase quite 
independently of the increase indirectly due to canals. 
Looking to the facts, I should myself be inclined to 
t ake a diffei’ent view, because when I look at the land 
revenue of the North-West Provinces as it stood 
thirty or forty years ago and as it stands now, when I 
look at the immense improvements in the means of 
communication, in the prosperity of the country, and 
in many other ways, I should certainly have expected 
the land revenuo to have increased almost more largely 
than it has increased ... I have not very exactly 
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studied the revenue statistics of the canal districts, 
but my impression is that it will not be found that in 
the course of the last forty years any of those districts 
have increased as much as 50 per cent, in their land 
revenue; therefore I think it is not only a very specu¬ 
lative question whether it is to those canals we really 
do owe the increase of land revenue, but also, looking 
at the amount of increase which has occurred, it is 
very doubtful whether you can fairly attribute a large 
amount to that source. At any rate, this I do very 
confidently say, that whatever is attributed to it, it is 
a mere speculative estimate, and that you cannot fix 
it precisely in figui’es. You must recall other points 
of the history of the country, and look to the general 
benefit to the country. You must look at the broad 
question whether the country as a wdiole has been 
benefited, and whether it has been at a disadvantage 
in respect of unhealthiness and otherwise, which 
counteracts those indirect benefits.” 

For some time the forms of account kept in India 
for irrigation works were very unsatisfactory. The 
interest due on money raised on loan and sunk in 
irrigation works was not charged against those works 
but was included in the interest payable on the 
general debt of the country; at the same time 
the working expenses were not charged against the 
revenue derived from the works but written off as 
Ordinary Expenditure. The revenue of the works 
w r as only credited with the actual or “Direct” cash 
receipts, which formed in many cases a very small 
proportion of the payments made by the cultivators 

12 
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for the use of the water, the “ Indirect ” receipts being 
entirely credited to “ Land Revenue.” These errors 
are being corrected, but accurate accounts of the 
Madras works—the most remunerative ones—are not 
yet available. 

Another difficulty in reviewing the financial results 
of irrigation works is found in the fact that in several 
cases—notably in the Cauvery works, which pay 81 
per cent., and in the inundation canals from the Indus 
and Chenab—the capital shown by the Government Ac¬ 
counts does not include the value of the old native works 
upon which the British undertakings were founded. 

Recognising these difficulties, Major-General Dickens 
presented to the Select Committee on India Public 
Works the following statement, which was given as 
the nearest approximation to the truth that was to be 
obtained. The statement is for the year 1875-76 
only; it does not include the Madras Irrigation Com¬ 
pany’s works, and no allowance is made for value of old 
native works, which, however, General Dickens stated 
did not exceed £500,000. This statenaent includes, 
not only those works which have been in operation for 
a length of time, but those also which are in course of 
construction and those in partial operation. 

Statement of Pkoductive Ikkioation Wouks iu India, for the 

Year 1875-76. 


Total 

Eipewlitiire. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Interest 
per cent. 

Itovonuo in 
excess of inte¬ 
rest on Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15,562,655 

1,228,998 

396,750 

700,319 

131,924 


* Report of Select Committee on India Public Works, p. ix. 
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This shows that the irrigation works of India taken 
together pay a revenue, direct and indirect, of 5*33 
per cent, to the state, even including those works 
which are only partially in operation, but excluding 
the Madras Company’s works which do not pay. 
General Dickens* stated that, making all allowances 
for value of native works and other items of account 
which are not fully represented in the above state¬ 
ment, he considered the irrigation works of India 
were now paying b per cent, interest on their actual 
cost, and that he anticipated they would eventually 
pay 6 or 7 per cent. 

The Committeef in remarking on the above state¬ 
ment pointed out that the return was almost entirely 
due to seven most successful works; thus :— 


Works. 

Capital. 

Receipts 
after meet¬ 
ing Working 
Expenses 
and InlereHL 
at A\. 

Excess 
Revenue por 
cent. 

Scinde Irrigation Works . 
Ganges .... 

East Jumna 

West Jumna 

Cauvery .... 
Godavery .... 
Xistna .... 

£ 

667 ,704 
2,820,479 
231,743 
432,764 
133,964 
736,444 
463,590 

£ 

132,103 
42,808 
47,946 
84,010 
108,923 | 
94,351 
45,630 

£ 

1966 
1*51 
20-68 
19-42 
81-30 | 

12*94 

9-8 

Total 

5,492,688 

555,771 


The remaining Works 

10,069,967 

-423,847 


Total as in foregoing ) 
Statement . . ) 1 

Madras Irrigation Company j 

15,562,655 

1,372,000 

131,924._| 

-46,45* 1 

-„ —Li 

> 


* Select Committee ou Iudia Public TVW' . 1870, Questions 
448 and 453. 

t Report oi Select Committee on India Public Works, p. is. ,. 
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That this loss on the other works may be partly due 

to the fact that many of them are only in partial or 

recent operation is no doubt true. But it can hardly 

be considered satisfactory that out of no less than 

forty-four works in operation only twenty-nine pay 

their working expenses. In Appendix A. will be 

found the detailed statement submitted by General 

Dickens from which these figures are taken. 

fn future it is intended that the results of irrigation 

© 

works shall be tested as follows :— 

1st. By considering the “ capital ” cost of any 

work to be simply the sum actually spent in its con¬ 
struction. 

^:nd. By debiting the revenue account yearly with— 

(ft.) The simple interest on the capital cost of 
the works at the commencement of the 
year. 

(b.) The working expenses of the year. 

3rd. By crediting the revenue account yearly— 

(c.) With the direct receipts. 

( d .) With the indirect receipts. 

The difference between (a -f b) and (c -f d) for 
any one year will show the profit or loss for that year. 

The difference between (a b) and (c -f d), from 
the commencement of the works to any date, show r s 
the financial positiou of the works at that date. 

It is on this principle that the Government of India 
is now trying to show the results of their irrigation 
works. The returns are by no means complete, those 
for Madras, the most paying province, and that in 
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which irrigation has been longest in play, being not yet 
made up. The statement, Appendix B., gives, in pounds 
sterling, the results of irrigation works which are 
actually in opei’ation in the Bengal, North-West, and 
Punjab provinces for the year 1876—77. In this return 
the Government have, as far as the information is 
obtainable, divided the works into those which have 
been in operation for more, and those which have 
been in operation for less, than ten years. It is 
generally admitted that irrigation works in India, un¬ 
less constructed, as was the case with the Godaveri, 
the Cauveri, and the Kistna works, under very favour¬ 
able circumstances in districts where the people are 
accustomed to irrigation from rivers, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to pay for several years after they are in 
operation. The Ganges canal was fourteen years in 
operation before it paid 4 per cent, on its simple 
capital.* Colonel Crofton, late Inspector-General of 
Irrigation in India,! appears to think that ten years is 
by no meaus an unreasonable time to elapse, after 
an irrigation work is put in operation, before it can 
pay any interest on its cost. And Colonel (now 
General) R. Strachey, in reporting in February 1865 
on the measures to be adopted for the extension of 
irrigation works in India,f gave it as his opinion that 
it was not likely that so much as 5 per cent, would be 
realised within ten years on the capital sunk on any 


* Select Committee on India Public Worts, 1879 ; Question901. 
f Ibid.y Questions l<543--48. 

J Copies of Despatches ordered to be printed, 24th April 18GG. 
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but the smallest works of irrigation. And Colonel 
Baird Smith in reporting in 1860 on the proposed 
Behar canal—the present Sone canal—took it for 
granted that the works would not be self-supporting 
until sixteen years after they had been opened for irri¬ 
gation. 

The fact that the statement given in Appendix B. 
is incomplete is much to be regretted, as it hardly 
gives a fair idea of the results of irrigation works in 
India generally. But it will be seen that in the three 
provinces of Bengal, the North-West, and the Punjab 
the following results have been obtained: — 

Per cent. 

Claes I. - 

Works which have been more than ten years in opera¬ 
tion showed during 1876-77 . . .a profit of 4*16 

Class II. 

Works which have been les3 than ten years in opera¬ 
tion showed in 1876-77 ... a loss of ’57 

Class III . 

Canals partly constructed by native rulers, but entirely 
reconstructed by the British, showed in 1876-77 

a profit of 19*46 

Class IV. 

The Indus Inundation Canals, which do not include the 
old capital outlay before British improvements, 
showed in 1876-77 . . a profit of 15*37 

Class V. 

Minor Works constructed by the British Government 

showed in 1876-77 . . . .a profit of 4*90 

Taking all the above works together, there was in 

1876-77 .a profit of 3T1 

So that during that year all classes of works showed 
a profit except those which had been less than ten 
years in operation, this profit being exclusive of the 




simple interest; the net profit in all being only 3*11 
per cent. The large profit on the Madras works, of 
which the capital cost is only about two million pounds, 
and of which no returns are given in this account, 
brings the total profit up to the percentage of about 
5*33 which was given by General Dickens. 

The total net revenue earned by the above-men¬ 
tioned works during the year amounted to three hun¬ 
dred and thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-three pounds, while the simple interest on the 
capital is four hundred and sixty-four thousand two 
hundred and twenty-six pounds, so that in the year 
mentioned the works were not commercially remune¬ 
rative, since more money was paid for the money 
borrowed to construct the works than the revenue 
produced by them. 

If the total net revenue received since the com¬ 
mencement of these same works be set against the 
total charge for interest on capital since the com¬ 
mencement, the results are : — 

£ 

Class I. Works in operation over ton years . loss 1,714,587 
Class II. Works in operation less tlian ten 

years.loss 1,252,536 

Class III. Works realigned and reconstructed gain 2,903,763 
Class IV. Inundation Canals . . . gain 298,541 

Class V. Minor Works.loss 33,154 

Net gain to the state after paying all inte¬ 
rest charges ...... 202,027 

But it must be noted that it is entirely due to the 
works of Classes HI. and IV., originally constructed 
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by native rulers, that the surplus is due. These works 
have made up for the deficiencies of the newer works 
constructed by the British Government in the three 
provinces named. 

Appendix B. has been prepared from the last return* 
available, which has been compiled with the authority 
of Government. The statement Appendix C. has been 
prepared from the revenue reports of the different 
provinces by the author, and is, therefore, not autho¬ 
ritative ; but it may be relied upon as being very 
nearly correct. This statement, which is also in 
pounds sterling, includes the canals of Bombay and 
Sind, the returns for Madras being unfortunately still 
unobtainable. From this return it will be seen that 
out of the thirty systems enumerated only eighteen 
paid their working expenses during the year, but these 
paid so well that, taking all the thirty works together, 
the receipts exceeded the working expenses by four 
hundred and thirty-six thousand four hundred aud 
twenty-four pounds, or 3’29 per cent, on the total 
capital, but that the working expenses together with 
the simple interest on the capital exceeded the revenue 
by one hundred and twenty-nine thousand four hun¬ 
dred aud sixty-four pounds, so that the Government 
was a loser actually of that amount in the year. But 
although the Government was a loser of this sum on 
the works enumerated in Appendix C., it was not a 
loser on the whole of India, for the Madras works 


* Accounts of the Receipts aud Expenditure of the Public 
Works .Department for 1870-77. 
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would much more than recoup all the deficiency of 
the others. 

It must not be forgotten that both the statement 
Appendix A. and that of Appendix B. only include 
works which have been constructed and are in opera¬ 
tion for irrigation, and that no account is taken of 
those works which are commenced but not yet work¬ 
ing, or those abandoned, from which there is, of 
course, no revenue. But the capital invested in 
such works is comparatively small; it amounts to 
£3,117,462 altogether, of which £1,267,125 is for the 
Lower Ganges canal, and £1,579,365 for the Sirhind 
canal. These two works are already beginning to 
come into operation, and will soon give some small 
return. 

General Dickens’ statement, on which he assesses 
the total revenue of all irrigation works in India— 
except the Madras Irrigation Company—at about 
5 per cent, is inclusive of all works complete, in¬ 
complete, proposed and abandoned. General Dickens’ 
estimate is probably rather a high one, as the year 
1875-76, on which he based his calculations, appears 
to have been rather a favourable one. 

The statement on page 186 shows the profit per¬ 
cent. on all the works in operation in the provinces 
named. 
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Works in Operation. 

Capital in 

1878. 

Net Interest per cent, on 
Capital paid by the Works, 
including direct and 
indirect Revenue. 


£ 

75-76 

7677 

77-78 

Total Madras Works 

1,953,039 

16-68 

Not given. 

Not given. 

Total Bombay Works . 

1,218,374 

•61 

1-69 

•63 

Total Sind Works 

834,004 

24-16 

3-97 

4-51 

Orissa Project 

1,778,090 

-•98 

-•80 

-•30 

Midnapore Project 

705,177 

-•87 

—*50 

—'47 

Tidal Canal . 

178,390 

—•89 

1-82 

1-77 

Sone Project . 

1,908,504 

-•42 

-•72 

—•79 

Total Bengal Works 

4,570,161 

-•73 | 

-•61 

-•45 

Eastern Jumna 

261,235 

2518 

22-43 

2280 

Ganges Canal 

3,055,015 

601 

607 

7-20 

Agra Canal . 

804,479 

-•64 

-•34 

101 

Dun Canals . 

62,452 

4-38 

6 - 35 

6-88 

Bijnor Canals 

6,996 

63-97 

1119 

12-33 

Rohilkhund Canals 

148,207 

-•14 

4*47 

•60 

Bundelkhund Works . 

8,262 

-•53 

•04 

14’06 

Total North-West Pro-) 
vinces Works . . ) 

j 4,346,646 

.. 

5-78 

5-83 

6-78 

Baree Doab Canal. 

1,537,990 

2-88 

•46 

•92 

Western Jumna . 

1 575,921 

2392 

17-90 

1644 

Lower Sutlej and Clienab 

10,808 

51-09 

15803 

139-68 

Inundation Canals. 



3-21 

401 

Upper Sutlej and Clienab 

56,812 

| -5-69 

Inundation Canals. 



1-50 

-17-67 

Indus and Chenab In¬ 
undation Canals. 

57,747 

5-45 

Delhi & Goorgaon Works 

18,341 

-4-27 

-•47 

-•32 

Sbapur & Shabi wal W orki 

b! 3,757 

4-85 

_ 

34-45 

15'88 

Total Punjab Works 

2,261,376 

7-30 

5-13 

5-15 

Average for all the 
Works* 

15,183,600tj 6-26 

1 1 

) 4-82 

5-08 


# As the Madras revenue, including indirect revenue, ia net obtainable for 
1870-77 and 1877 - 78, the average has boon calculated on the assumption that the 
revenue in Madras hue remained stationary. It has moat probably increased, 
f Total capital of works actually in operation at the end of 1877-78. 
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This statement, though as complete as it is possible 
to make it, is not really a thoroughly satisfactory 
one. The indirect revenue of the Bombay works is 
not fully included in the figures given. It will be a 
few years yet before this indirect revenue is properly 
accounted for. Even in the last return* issued by 
the India Office, a return issued after the greater 
part of this chapter was written, it is noticed that 
the “ enhanced land revenue due to irrigation works 
in Madras is not yet ascertained.” But in a Return 
to the House of Commons,! which has just been 
issued, a sum of five hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand four hundred pounds due to the Madras 
works on account of enhanced land revenue has been, 
for the first time, admitted to the accounts. 

The irrigation works of India have been often un¬ 
justly condemned as unremunerative by men who 
were misled by the unsatisfactory state of the ac¬ 
counts. It is now admitted by the Government that 
the enhancement of land revenue due to irrigation 
works is a sum fairly to be credited as revenue de¬ 
rived from those works, and the accounts last sub¬ 
mitted do so credit it. Lord Hartington, in his 
financial statement made in the House of Commons 
on the 17th of August .1880, recognises the justice 
of crediting these amounts to irrigation works. He 


* East India Finance and Revenue Accounts, 1878-79, and 
estimate of 1879-80, page 176. 

t Copies of Statement showing Net Revenue and Expenditure of 
India for 1856-57, and for the years 1867-68 to 1879-80 inclusive, 
page 279 
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says“ ... I am inclined to believe that if the 
accounts were accurately adjusted between the land 
1 evenue and the irrigation works, the land revenue 
might be found to give a still greater amount than is 
here estimated to the irrigation receipts.” 

Previous to 1877-/8 all enhancement of land re¬ 
venue due to irrigation works was treated as “ ordi¬ 
nary revenue, and in that year and the following 
one only a portion of it was credited to irrigation 
works; thus:—* 


Statement of Direct and Indirect Receipts of Irrigation 

Works. 


Land 

Revenue 

Year. due to 

Irrigation 
Works. 

Direct 
Receipts of 
all Works 
including 
Madras 
Irrigation 
Company. 

Total. 

Actual for the year 1876-77 . * Nil. 

Actual for the year 1877-78 . 156,369 

Actual for the year 1878-79 . 126,934 

Regular Estimate for 1879-80 . 710,000 

Budget Estimate for 1880-81 . 703,000 

520,173 

495,142 

621,046 

678,967 

680,000 

520,173 

651,511 

747,980 

1,388,967 

1,383,000 


The very large increase in 1879-80 is due to the 
amount credited to the Madras works which is men- 
{toned above. These figures show, perhaps, as simply 
as any the slow but steady progress which works of 
irrigation are making in India. 


* Page 9 of Copies of Statement showing Net Revenue and 
Expenditure of India for 1856-57, and for the years 1867-68 to 
1879-80 inclusive. 
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In speaking of the public works of India generally, 
including the railways, Lord Hartington, in the speech 
above mentioned, says :—“ ... in regard to the pro¬ 
ductive public works expenditure, which has for a 
long time been a charge on the resources of India, 
the time is now nearly approaching — if, indeed, it has 
not been actually reached—when these works will be 
no longer a charge, blit may bo expected to be a 
source of revenue to India. ... I think the most 
satisfactory feature is the increase in the productive¬ 
ness of the public works, which shows not ouly the 
strength of the financial position of India, but also 
that its industrial position is being improved.” 

That the time when the Indian irrigation works 
"will be no longer a charge on the revenues of India 
has been already reached is shown by the statement 
on page 186 ; for taken together, the Indian irrigation 
works are actually bringing to the pocket of the 
Indian Government about 5 per cent, on their cost, 
that is, about one half per cent, more than the Go¬ 
vernment pay for the capital they have borrowed to 
construct them. That great value may be attached 
to these works, viewed as insurances against famine, 
as means of briuging contentment, steady prosperity, 
and happiness to the people, is hardly a matter on 
which there can be any doubt. 
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A. 


Abuyace,169. 

Account, future forms of, 180. 
Accounts, incomplete for Ma¬ 
dras, 180. 

Accounts, unsatisfactory form 
of, 177. 

Adanimayapillv, 30. 

Adhila riVer, 46. 

Agra, 115. 

Agra canal, 112. 

Abmednagar, 47, 49. 

Akbar, Emperor, 133. 
Allahabad, still-water canal, 123. 
Allewal escape, 148. 

Allyghur, 99. 

Alor, 54. 

Amalapur canal, 14. 

Amirs of Sind, 60. 

Andrawali, 56. 

Anoopshuhur branch canal, 106. 
Arrah, 82. 

Arrah canal, 82. 

Asnu river, 119. 

Asirn river, 89. 

Attili canal, 14. 

B. 


Balasore, 70. 
Bangir, 130. 


Bank canal (Godaveri), 11. 

Bank canal (Kistna), 16. 

Banks, large size of, on Madras 
Co.’s canal, 33. 

Baree Doab canal, 143. 

Bareilly, 120. 

Bargul canal, 120. 

Baruswali, 156. 

Buntumilly canal, 16. 

Beas river, 129, 143. 

Begari canal, 57. 

Bellakurru canal, 14. 

Bellary, 22. 

Bendarnurlunka canal, 14. 
Bengal, area to be ultimately 
irrigated in, 87. 

Bengal, irrigation works of, 63. 
Bhatodi tank, 48. 

Bhawulpore canals, 154. 

Bliima, 35. 

Bhognipoor branch canal, 123. 
Bhuttinda branch canal, 163. 
Bijnor canals, 120. 

Biropa river, 71. 

Bombay, irrigation works of, 34. 
Boodhee Jumna river, 94. 
Bootana branch canal, 138. 
Brahmanabad, 54. 

Brahminee river, 66. 

Budameru canal, 16 
Bulundshuhur branch canal, 99. 
Bundelkhund canals, 121. 
j Buxar, 82. 
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Buxar canal, 82. 
Byturnee river, 66. 


c. 

Capital account of works not 
including native expenditure, 
178. 

Cauvery delta system, 17. 
Cawnpore, 99. 

Cawnpore branch canal, 99. 
Clienab river, 129. 

Choa branch canal, 163. 

Chunar, 77. 

Chembrambaukum tank, 19. 
Chronic canals, 8. 

Classes of land irrigated by in¬ 
undation canals, 55. 

Classes of works in Bombay, 34. 
Classification of Madras irriga¬ 
tion works, 21. 

Classified list of different irri¬ 
gation works in Madras, 23. 
Coeanada canal, 14. 

Coggur branch canal, 163. 
Coleroon, 17. 

Colvins cut, 139. 

Commanoor canal, 16. 
Commencement of public 
works, 1. 

Corniga canal, 19. 

Cossye river, 68. 

Course of Indian rivers change, 
54. 

Cuddapah, 22. 

Cugger river, 159. 

Cuttack, 66. 


D. 

Bams, gradual heightening 
of, 49. 


Dam, largest in the world of 
its kind, 38. 

Damoodah river, 75. 

Deccan, 40. 

Dehra valley, 89. 

Dehree, 80. 

Delhi, 113, 135. 

Delhi and Goorgaon irrigation 
works, 157. 

Delhi branch canal, 138. 

Deltas:—Cauvery, 18. 

Godaveri, 11. 

Indus, 52. 

Kistna, 15. 

Pennair, 16. 
Streerigantham, 21. 
Vellore, 20. 

Deobund branch canal, 106. 
Derajat, 150/ 

Dera Ghazi Khan, 154. 
Development of Orissa irriga¬ 
tion, slow, 69. 

Discussion on Ganges canal be¬ 
tween Cotton and Cautley, 105. 
Dun canals, 119. 

Durbar branch canal, 138. 

Duty of water assumed forSone 
canals, 79. 


E. ’ 

Eastern Ganges canal, 127. 

Eastern Jumna canals, 93, 

Eastern Nara, 58. 

East Indian Irrigation and 
Canal Company, 67. 

East India Irrigation Com¬ 
pany, 3. 

East India Irrigation Company 
contract terminated, 4. 

Ekruk tank, 46. 

Ellore canal, 14. 

Errors in Ganges canal, 103. 

Escape-channels of Ganges 

canal, 99. 
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Etawali branch canal, 99. 

Esun river, 111. 

Expenditure on famine, 7. 

Expenditure proposed on irri¬ 
gation works in 1869, 5. 

Expenditure to be incurred in 
future on irrigation works, 7. 

Expenditure yearly on irriga¬ 
tion works since 1867, 6. 

Extension of irrigation in Orissa 
possible, 73. 


F. 

Failure of East India Irrigation 
Company, 78. 

Failure of rainfall in Orissa, 65. 
Ferozpoor, 159. 

Financial position of old works 
difficult, 1. 

Financial results, difficulties of 
showing accurate, 173. 

Firoz Shah, 133. 

Forced labour, 55. 

Fordwah, 155. 

Fordwah canal, 56. 

Fuleli canal, 60. 

Futtehgurh branch canal, 99. 


G. 

Gaja canal, 60. 
Ganges canal, 95. 
Ganges river, 89. 
Ghaggar river, 154. 
Gliar canal, 56. 

Girna river, 40. 

Girri river, 89. 
Godaveri canals, 11. 
Gostanuddi canal, 14 
Grand anicufc, 18. 


Guaranteed companies, 2. 
Gungee nullah, 82. 

Guni canal, 60. 
Gurmaram canal, 14. 

Gya, 77. 


H. 

Haiderabad, 60. 

Hakra river, 155. 

Hauri, 50. 

Hauri branch canal, 138. 
Hartala, 50. 

Hathmati canal, 47. 

Hathmati river, 47. 

H indry aqueduct, 32. 

Hindun river, 113. 

Hissar, 159. 

Hoogly irrigation scheme, 85. 
Hurdwar, 89. 

Hurriari, 157. 

Husli canal, 149. 


I. 

Indirect revenue, 173. 

Indirect revenue ; Lord Can¬ 
ning’s opinion, 174. 

Indirect revenue ; Lord Har- 
tiugton’s opinion, 188. 

Indirect revenue not credited to 
works till 1877-78, 188. 

Indirect revenue j Sir G. Camp¬ 
bell^ opinion* 175. 

Indus and Chenab inundation 
canals, 153. 

Indus, permanent banks of the, 
54. 

Indus river, 53. 

Iujeram canal, 14. 

Intermittent canals, 8. - 
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Inundation, area in Orissa pro¬ 
tected from, 71. 

Inundation canals, 8, 52. 

Inundation canals, difficulties in 
keeping open, 55. 

Inundation canals — ori ginally 
natural channels, 55. 

Irrigation works no longer a 
charge on revenue, 189. 


J. 

Jacobabad, 58. 

Jamda canals, 40. 

Jatounala torrent, 94. 
Jhelum river, 129. 

Jhinjuck branch canal, 123. 
Jhirk, 54. 

Jumna river, 89. 

Junction canal, 14. 

Jutoor, 30. 


K. 

Kabul river, 167. 
Kadally canal, 14. 
Kadwa river, 43. 

Kadu canal, 56. 

Kailas canal, 120. 
Kakarapurru canal, 14. 
Kali, 30. 

Karnal, 139. 

Kao river, 82. 
Katjooree river, 71. 
Kendrapara canal, 71. 
Khadir, 130. 

Khairpur, 156. 
Khanwah canal, 152. 
Khari river, 48. 

Khyra Garhi, 58. 


<SL 


Kistna delta canals, 15. 
Kitcha Dhora canal, 120. 
Kole branch canal, 112. 
Koonder, 31. 

Kotri, 54. 

Kottah branch canal, 163. 
Krishna canal, 41. 

Krishna river, 41. 
Kulpanee nulla, 168. 
Kurrumnassa river, 77. 
Kuraool, 22. 

Kussore branch canal, 146. 
Kutora nullah, 152. 
Kutubwah, 156. 


L. 

Lahore, 133, 144. 

Lahore branch canal, 146. 

Lakh canal, 42. 

Larkhana canal, 56. 

Lissar, 159. 

Lockinsula, 30. 

Loodiana, 159. 

Lower Ganges canal, 121. 

Lower Sutlej and Chenab inun¬ 
dation canals, 153. 


M. 


Mabarikwah, 156. 

Madag tank, 45. 

Madras, irrigation works of, 11. 
Madras Irrigation Company, 3. 
Madras Irrigation Company, 
correspondence on, 24. 

Madras Irrigation Company, 
five sections of ? 30, 
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Madras Irrigation Company in¬ 
corporated by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, 22. 

Madras Irrigation Company’s 
canal, locks on, 32. 

Madras Irrigation Company— 
estimated cost of works, 28. 
Madras Irrigation Company’s 
proposal to undertake Orissa 
canals, 67. 

Madras Irrigation Company, 
receipts of, 27. 

Madras Irrigation Company, 
unsatisfactory results of, 26. 
Madras Irrigation Company, 
working expenses once paid, 4. 
Madras irrigation works, 12. 
Mahanuddee river, 71. 

Main canal (Godaveri), 14. 

Main canal (Kistna), 16. 

Main canal (Lower Ganges), 123. 
Main eastern canal (Sone), 77. 
Main line (Bare© Doab), 146. 
Main line (Sirhind), 163. 

Main line (West Jumna canals), 
138. 

Main western canal (Sone), 77. 
Mairri tank, 50. 

Masulipatam canal, 16. 
Matckgong canal, 71. 

Medical committee; report on 
Ganges canal, 100. 

Meerut, 96. 

Mekliri river, 48. 

Midnapore canal, 73. 

Midrni, 167. 

Mihskuda, 56. 

Minckinwak, 156. 

Mirza Koondee, 159. 

Mithrow canal, 59. 

Mongkyr, 77. 

Muhummud Aboo Khan’s canal, 
96. 

Mukkamala canal, 10. 

Muldussi canal, 56. 

Multan, 150, 

Muskurra torrent, 04. 

Muttra river, 35. 


Muttra, 115. 
Muttra canals, 35. 
Mutti canal, 56. 
Myapore dam, 107. 


N. 


Nabha, 159. 

Namurru junction canal, 16. 
Naraspur canal, 14. 

Nasik, 43. 

Native works commercially suc¬ 
cessful, 183. 

Native works, 9, 52. 

Nawabbin channel, 152. 

Nellore, 23. 

Nirampatam canal, 16. 

Nogong torrent, 94. 

Nowrung canal, 56. 

Nurora, 121. 

North-West Provinces, area pro¬ 
tected in, 88. 

North-West Provinces, irriga¬ 
tion works of, 88. 

Nurwak canal, 56. 

Nujufgurh Jheels, 142. 


o. 


Ojhar canal, 44. 

Okla, 116. 

Oolooberia, 75. 

Ordinary expenditure, 2, 177. 
Orissa canals, 66, 70. 

Orissa, 65, 
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P. 


R. 


Paha canals, 120. 

Palar anicut system, 20. 

Palkher canal, 43. 

Panchkoorah, 74. 

Palleru canal, 16. 

Patna, 83. 

Patna canal, 83. 

Pattamoondee canal, 71. 
Peiandorai anicut, 20. 

Pennair anicut system, 16. 
Perennial canals, 8. 

Peshawur valley, 167. 
Polraykodu canal, 16. 

Poona waterworks, 35. 

Pooree district, 70. 

Prawara river, 42. 

Productive irrigation works, 
statement of profits on, 178. 
Profit, 5*33 per cent, on all 
. works, 179. 

Profits, General Dickens* esti¬ 
mate of—rather high, 185. 
Profit on works in operation 
during last three years, 186. 
Profit on irrigation works due 
to seven schemes, 179. 

Puddle cores, 33. 

Punjab—area protected, 130. 
Punjab canals initiated by Af¬ 
ghan rulers, 151. 

Punjab inundation canals, 150. 
Pubjab, irrigation works of, 129. 
Punjab plains, 129. 

Punjab rivers, 53. 

Puraun canal, 60. 

Putralla river, 139. 

Puttiaia *, navigable line, 163. 
Puttiala, 159. 

Puttri torrent, 108. 


Rainfall, 10. 

Rainfall, certainty of in Lower 
Bengal, 63. 

Raipoor torrent, 94. 

Raipur, 93. 

Rajoli, 30. 

Ram gun ga rivers* 127. 

Ranipore torreut, 108. 

Raree river, 143. 

Ravee, over-estimate of volume 
of the, 146. 

Ravee river, 129. 

Reproductive irrigation works 
not the only important ones, 
22 . 

Reproductive works, 2. 
Reproductive works in Ma¬ 
dras, 2. 

Reproductive works on loans, 5. 
Results of irrigation in Bengal, 
north-west of Punjab, 182. 
Rewari canal, 45. 

Rind river, 111. 

Rohilkund canal, 120. 

Rohtuck branch canal, 138. 
Roopnarain river, 74. 

Roopur, 159. 

Roorkee, 107. 

Rutmoo torrent, 108. 


s. 


Sadikwah, 156. * 

Saharinpore, 94. 

Sakliar, 54. 

Sakhar of Shahadadpui canal, 
61. 
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Salarmati river, 47. 

Sanad of Akbar, 133. 

Sankra river, 155. 

Samulcotta canal, 14. 

Saras wati river, 154. * 

Sarun irrigation scheme, 85. 
Sasserarn, 77. 

Seerkeean escape, 148. 

Seliwan, 56. 

Select Committee on Indian 
Public Works, 172. 

Seyngoor river, 111. 

Sewalic hills, 89. 

Sheend, 159. 

Sholapur, 46. 

Sikh soldiers, Baree Doab canal 
for, 144. 

Silt, carried by the Indus, 53. 
Silt, clearance of in Sind canals, 
55, 61. 

Sina river, 49. 

Sind canal, 55. 

Sind; existence of people de¬ 
pendent on canals, 52. 

Sind, irrigation works of, 52. 
Sirhind canal ; agreement with 
native states, 169. 

Sirhind canals; area affected, 
162. 

Sirhind canal; most modern of 
large systems, 63. 

Sobraon branch canal, 146. 
Sohag canal, 152. 

Solani aqueduct, 110. 

Solani river, 110. 

Somb river, 134. 

Sone canals ; rapid spread of 
irrigation, 65. 

Sone canals, 75. 

Sone river, 81. 

Song river, 89. 

Sooswa river, 89. 

Statute labour, for silt clear¬ 
ance, 61. 

Storage reservoir near Poona, 
37. 

Streerigantham anicut system, 

21 . 


Sultanwah, 156. 

Sunkesala, 23. 

Surrender of works by East In¬ 
dia Irrigation Company, 69. 
Suswa river, 119. 

Sutlej river, 129. 

Swamps caused by bad drain¬ 
age, 141. 

Swat river canal, 167. 


T. 


Taldunda canal, 71. 
Tamrapurni river, 21. 

Tanjore, 17. 

Thar canal, 60. 

Tidal canal, 75. 

Time necessary for the develop 
ment of irrigation, 181. 
Tinnevelly, 21. 

Tense river, 77, 89. 

Toombudra, 23. 

Trewanna, 155. 

Tunnels of Muttra canals, 89. 


u. 


Ubobur branch canal, 163. 

Undi canal. 14. 

Unremuuerative works, irriga- 
gation works unjustly con¬ 
demned as, 187. 

TJppor anicut, 17. 

Upper Sutlej inundation canals, 
150. 

Utongou river, 118. 




INDEX. 




V. 


Vahind, 156. 

Vahu escape, 148. 
Vollar river, 20. 

Vellore, 20. 

Vellore delta works, 20. 
Vennar river, 18. 
Venkkiah canal, 14. 
Yilsa main canal, 14. 


Waste due to bad alignment, 
140. 

Water communication from 
North India to Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, 164. 

Water, waste of, 140. 

Weir at Okla, first built actually 
on river-bed, 117. 

Western Jumna canals, 131. 

Western Jumna canal, chron¬ 
ology of, 135. 

Western Nara canal, 56. 

Works not in operation, capital 
invested in, 185. 


w. 


Y. 



Wadali canal, 44. 
Wang river, 50. 


Yusafsai, 167. 
Yerla canal, 45. 
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Statement* showing the estimated Cost of Construction of Productive Irrigation Works, the Capital Outlay thereon, the 
Revenue derived therefrom, the Working Expenses, the Interest on the Expenditure incurred in respect of thos# Works, 
and the Financial Results. 


Works. 


Madras. 

Godavery Delta Works 
Kisfcna Delta Works . 
Pennair Delta Works . 
Palandorai or Yellore 
Delta Works. 
Cauvery (1873-74) 
Streevigantum Project 
(1874-75). 

Madras Waterworks, 
with, combined Irri¬ 
gation Project. 
Dhembrambankum Tanl 
Perryar Project . 

Palar Project (1872-73) 

Total Madras 
Bombay. 

Hathmati Canal . 

Lakh Canal . 

Palkher Canal 
Mntha Lake and Canal 
Krishna Canal 


Total Bombay . 
Sind. 

i 

Desert Canal andMuck- 
sooda. 

Foleli Canal 
Great Marrack Canal . 
Snrfrazwah Canal 
Western Nara 
Eastern Nara 
Sind Canal . 

Ghar Canal . 

Began Canal 
Sukknr and Shahah- 
dadpur Canals. 

Total Sind . 

Bengal. 

Orissa Project 
Midnapore Project 
Tidal Canal . 

Sone Project 
Tirhoot Project *) not ic 
Hooghly Canal > opera- 
Damoodah Canal) tion - 

Total Bengal 

North-West Provinces. 

Eastern Jumna Canal 
Ganges Canal 
Agra Canal . 

Dun Canal . 

Lij nor Canal 
■•jr nlnU i M . n tf n»r , :U - 

Bundelkhund Works 
Lower Ganges 
Canal. 

Eastern Ganges 
Canal. 

Bundelkhund . 

New Canals. 

Agra Irrigation © 
Works. i 


Total North-West) 
Provinces . j 

Punjab. 

Baree Doab Canal 

Western Jumna Canal. 

Lower Sutlej and Che- 
nab Inundation Canals. 

Upper Sutlej and Che- 
nab Inundation Canals. 

Indus & Chenab Inun¬ 
dation Canals. 

Delhi and Gorgaon 
Works. 

Shahpur and Shahiwal 
Works. 

Sirhind CanaPl 

Swat Canal 

Derajat Canal 

Lower Baree 
Doab Canal. 


d § 

*'■* *43 

si 
» £. 


Total Punjab 



Capital Outlay. 

Eevenue during 1875-76. 


Excluding Interest. 


Interest 

Including Interest. 


Estimated 
Cost of 
Construe- 

During 

1875-76. 

To end 

Not 

collected 

Collected 

with 

Land 

Eevenue. 


Working 

Expenses 

during 

Excess 

Eevenue, 

Excess 

Bate per 
cent, of 

Charge [ 
during i 
1875-76 

Excess 

Eevenue. 

Excess 

Bate per 
cent, of 

tion. 

t 

of 

1875-76. 

with 

Land 

Eevenue. 

Total. 

1875-76. 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

w 

© © 0> 
o > S 

« a 

Sri 

If 

per 

cent. 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

Excess'- 

Eeve¬ 

nue. 

Excess 

Expen. _ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 



838,138 

34,419 

736,444 

6,506 

156,822 

89,075 

163,328 

35,837 

127,491 

• • 

17-3 


33,140 

94,351 

. 

12-94 


474,443 

. 

463,590 

2,019 

91,094 

24,603 

66,491 

* • 

14-3 


20,861 

45,630 

. 

9*8 

, m 

134,409 

. 

134,020 







6,031 

6,031 


4-5 

20,055 


25,300 









1,139 


1,139 

• • 

4*5 

. 

4,984 

133,964 


116,071 

116,071 

1,120 

114,951 

3,878 


85*80 


6,028 

108,923 


81*30 


104,048 

6,571 

106,060 


3,878 

3,878 


3-65 


4,772 

*894 


‘•84 

122,555 

612 

125,236 









5,636 


5,636 

• * 

4*5 

48,500 

4,925 

48,256 









2,172 

. 

2,172 


4-5 

13,500 

54 

108,371 

• 

2,102 

2,102 

1,012 

1,090 

• * 

1-00 


4,877 


3,787 


3*5 

1,753,648 

51,565 

1,881,241 

8,525 

367,948 

376,473 

62,572 

313,901 

• • 

16-68 

— 

84,656 

248,904 

19,659 

12-18 


38,470 

2,497 

35,196 

-76 

+ 

-76 



76 


•21 

1,584 


1,660 

1,257 


4-7 

25,754 

3 

28,670 

34 


34 

. 

34 


-11 


1,291 

625 



4*3 

14,029 

269 

13,889 

127 

, 

127 

.. . 

127 


•91 

. . 


498 


3*5 

465,764 

25,848 

379,935 

2,514 


2,514 

. 

2,514 


•66 

. 

17,097 

. 

14,583 


3-5 

117,315 

379 

115,324 

1,198 


1,198 


1,198 


1-3 

. , 

5,189 


3,991 


3*4 

97y44£> 

r 

92,924 

293 

. . 

293 


293 


•31 


4,181 


3,888 


4-1 

758,778 

29,399 

665,938 

4,090 

* 

4,090 


4,166 

76 

•61 


29,967 


25,877 


3*8 

85,481 

12,402 

45,843 

. 

1,282 

1,282 


h282 


2*79 


2,064 


782 


1-71 


1550 

65,229 

1,753 

31,163 

32,916 


32,916 

. . 

50‘45 


2,935 

29,981 


45-95 


16,221 

67 

16,887 

222 

6,144 

6,366 

. 

6,366 

. , 

37-69 


760 

5,606 


33-19 


. 


11,855 

105 

1,941 

2,046 


2.046 

. . 

17*26 

. , 

533 

1,513 


12-76 


40,643 

9,907 

35,31S 

477 

32,980 

33,457 

. , 

33,457 

, 

94-78 


1,589 

31,868 


90-28 

# # 

. 

6,591 

280,238 

170 

17,791 

17,961 

, 

17,961 


6*41 


12,610 

5,351 


1-91 



. 

12,269 

76 

11,130 

11,206 

, , 

11,206 

. 

91*33 


552 

10,654 


86-83 


• . 

2,113 

19,049 

134 

41,446 

41,580 

, , 

41,580 

, , 

218*26 


857 

40,723 


213-76 


. 

162 

76,282 

47 

4,991 

5,038 

, t 

5,038 

. , 

6-60 


3,433 

1,605 

• 

2-10 


89,993 

5,122 

104,734 

47 

9,469 

9,516 

• 

9,516 

• 

9-09 

• • 

4,713 

4,803 

* 

4-59 

# • 

232,338 

37,914 

667,704 

3,031 

158,337 

161,368 

• 

161,368 

* • 

24-16 


30,047 

132,103 

782 

19-66 


1,413,722 

105,615 

1,657,565 

4,549 


4,549 

20,762 


16,213 


*98 

74,591 


90,803 


5*48 

507,295 

31,591 

644,630 

11,111 


11,111 

16,740 


5,629 


•87 

29,008 

. , 

34,537 


5*37 

124,497 

24 

179,844 

2,298 

# • 

2,293 

3,904 


1,611 


•89 

8,093 


9,704 


5-39 

1,988,304 

259,192 

1,521,366 

5,090 

# 

5,090 

11,543 


6,453 


-42 

68,461 


74,914 


4-92 

C 3,231 
: ] 32,616 

18,280 

39,268 








1,768 


1,768 


4*5 

6,761 

14,306 









643 


643 


4-5 

t 14,397 

-43 

15,763 









709 

♦ 

709 


4-5 

4,084,062 

421,420 

4,072,742 

23,043 


23,043 

52,949 


29,906 


•73 

183,273 


213,179 


5*23 


12,274 

231,743 

59,249 

22,152 

62,580 

: 81,401 

23,027 

58,374 


25*18 


i 

10,428 

127,192 

47,946 


20*68 


3*212,928 

785,832 

58,759 

2,826,479 

212,882 

3,709 

275,462 

105,462 

|170,000 


6-0L 


42,S08 


1-51 

, , 

71,039 

715,903 

. 

i 3,709 

; 8,319 


4,610 


•64 

32,215 

36,825 


5T4 

. 

942 

60,603 

3,601 

1,595 

5,196 

; 2,539 

' ’ 2,657 




2,727 


70 


12 

1 * - 


6,097 

895 

3,835 

4,730 

254 

| 4,476 

. 

63-97 

1 . - 

315 

4,161 


59-47 

. . 

Wm — 

64140- 



1.0*9 

4* 

201 


L -14- 

6 t 106 

6 W 






459 

130 

o»9 

633 




53 

6(6 



, . 

t> U6 

'2,493,862 

252,287 

874,789 

-6 


-6 



6 

• • 


39,366 


39,372 


- 

• 

6 

27,132 









1,221 


1,221 

. . 

4*5 


2,182 

29,728 

-2 

• 

-2 

• 

« 

2 



1,338 


1,340 

. . 

4-5 


• 

22,197 








* 

999 


999 

• • 

4*5 

6,492,622 

403,838 

4,939,527 

283,378 

92,281 

375,659 

145,015 

235,507 

4,863 

4-67 


222,279 

j 94,915 

86,550 

-17 


1,625,022 

40,704 

ll.510,104 
432,764 

77,223 

16,653 

93,876 

50,240 

43,636 


2-88 


67,955 


24,319 


1-62 

364,354 

51,614 

100,872 

40,128 

141,000 

37,516 

103,484 


23-92 

, , 

19,474- 

84,010 

19-42 

. . 

18,805 

35 

10,791 

553 

21,330 

21,883 

16,370 

5,513 


51-09 


486 

5,027 


46-59 


42,324 

2,467 

51,599 

911 

7,451 

j 8,362 

11,307 

• 

2,945 


5-69 

2,322 

. 

5,267 

. . 

10*19 

39,707 

10,658 

57,522 

2,438 

19,702 

| 22,140 

19,001 

3,139 


5-45 

- . 

2,589 

550 

. 

•95 


17,723 


18,340 

474 

• 

474 

1,258 

. 

784 


4*27 

825 

. 

1,609 

. . 

8*77 

2,122 

• 

2,122 

625 

• 

625 

522 

103 

j . 

4-85 


95 

8 

. 

‘35 


' 2,787,388 

239,545 

1,179,498 






I 



53,077 


53,077 


4‘5 

. 

. 

6,984 









314 

# % 

314 


4-5 

1,042 

5,848 

26,063 









1,173 

% 

1,173 


4*5 

2,736 

7,139 

39,716 






| 



1,787 

• 

1,787 

• • 

4*5 

4,901,223 

358,010 

3,335,503 

183,096 

105,264 

288,360 

136,214 

155,875 

3,729 

4-56 

i ■ ■ 

150,097 

89,595 

87,646 

*06 



* “Ronort 0ominittee on Indian Public Works, 1878. 

of construction is apparently exclusive 9 f indirect charges, 
hcult to say what portion of the land reven ~ iirwatiou. 

























































































































































































APPEN 
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»4 I 


Statement showing the Uncial Results of those Irrigation Works of which the Capital and Re /em *> 


Head, 




Sub-head. 




Xrrigt Works constructed 
by tJHtiah Government, 
d which have 
b^e re than 10 years in 
operation. 


rnree Doab 
„ { ,J Canal, 
rw.1 , including 

C,anft^.|^j a Jy t0 p Ur 

’ i Workshops. 


Total capital (without interest) expended to the end of 
the year. 


fl 

8 . 

M 

W 

bo 

! 

£ 

§ 

© 

I 

► 


9 

tub; 

«2 


& 3 ® 

1J| ' 

I £'3 1 
g's-s 
I I'g 
& i®_ 


Total gross revenue, including land revenue 

Working expenses. 

Net revenue, including land revenue . 

j) 0 d 0 . per cent, on oapital 


i § 

“ -+» 
r < to 

2 £ 

§ £ ^ 
&.S J- 

O fc! ‘pH 
8 <2 § 

?! 

& ° 


IS 

Is 

s« 

g. 


Total gross revenue, including land revenue 
Total working expenses « 

Total net revenue, including land revenue . 


£ £ 
2,954,611,525,912 


284,44 63,984 

105,0' 66,840 
179,8{j 7,144 

it ’ 46 


,L; 


Simple interest on capital during the year . . • 

Difference between net revenue and charge for interest 


2,936)4^230,161 
.1,506,03 669,791 
1,480,42 560,370 


Total. 


£ 

4,480,526 


348,417 

161,880 

186,537 

4T6 


4,166,604 

2,175,814 

1,990,790 


& , 

8 J 
gi 
^ _ 


d between net revenue and charge for interest to 

the end of the year (including land revenue ).__ 


124,6: 68,518 


54,7' 


61,374 

- 4*02 


2,544,5160,845 

- 3,114 600,475 


193,138 

-6,601 

-•14 


Works ^ 0p€r 


3,705,377 

-1,714,587 


^Icounts are completed during and to the close of the Year 

4- U;. • * - . —-—-—- 


1876 - 77 . 


on in the Bengal, Northwest, and Punjab Provinces only. 


Jf 


1 

Irrigation Works constructed entirely by the British Government, ! 

and which have been less than 10 years in 
operation. 

|j 

r s \. 

„ls which do not include the 
old capital outlay before 
( improvements were effected in 
j /them by the British Govern- 
/ ment, bnt which have 

1 ’ been entirely re-aligned and 
re-constructed. 

Inundation Canals which do not 
include the old capital outlay 
before imjirovements were effected in 
them, by the 

British Government. 

Orissa 

Project. 

Midnapore 

Project. 

Tidal 

Canal. 

Sone 

Canal. 

Agra 

Canal. 

Total | 

;astorn 
. uinna 
Canal. 

Western 
Jumna j 
Canal. 

Total. 

Lower 
Sutlej 
and Che- 
nab In¬ 
undation 
■ 

Upper 

Sutlej 

Inunda¬ 

tion 

Canals. 

Indus ! 
Inunda¬ 
tion 

Canals. | 

Total. 

i 

£ 

1,730,838 

£ 

683,488 

£ 

178,392 

£ 

1,739,083 

£ 

770,120 

6,10?,Sfi 

I j 

£ 

255,193 

£ 

488,382 

£ 

743,575 

£ 

10,765 

£ 

56,768 

£ 

61,066 

£ 

128,599 

7,456 

13,699 

4,503 

7,318 

8,952 

r i 

41,9$ / 

78,694 

126,406 

205,100 

32,576 

9,661 

22,312 

64.549 

21,466 

17,128 

1,248 

19,959 

11,613 

i l 

71,40. 

21,474 

38,937 

60,411 

15,564 

7,836 

21,396 

44,796 

-14,010 

-3,429 

3,260 

-12,641 

-2,661 

-29,481 

i 57,220 

87,469 

144,689 

17,012 

1,825 

916 

19,763 

-•80 

-•5 

1*82 

-72 

-•34 

-i 

J * 

j 

1 

179 

19*46 

158*03 

3*21 

1-5 

1537 

35,720 

58,719 

19,896 

12,408 

12,716 

- 

139,459 

’,339,735 

3,647,175 j 

4,986,910 

613,064 j 

140,468 

281,692 

1,085,224 

132,628 

80,895 

18,226 

31,502 

24,508 

287,759 

j. 480,982 

904,918 

1,385,900 

273,649 . 

152,240 

234,496 

660,385 

-96,908 

-22,176 

1,670 

-19,094 

-11,792 

-148,300 i 

858,753 ; 

2,742,257 

3,601,010 

339,415 

-11,772 

47,196 

374,839 

76,305 

29,792 

8,055 

73,667 

32,833 

220,652 

10,545 

20,751 

31,296 

485 

5,629 

2,609 

8,723 

-90,315 

-33,221 

-4,795 

-86,308 

-35,494 

-250,133 

46,675 

66,718 

113,393 

16,527 

-3,804 

-1,693 

11,030 

-5*21 

-4-86 

-2-68 

-4-96 

-4-60 

-4-90 

V 

j 18*29 

1366 

1524 

153*93 

-6*70 

-2*77 

8-57 

442,025 

182,451 

52,572 

277,409 

149,779 

} y 

1,104,236 | 

291,914 

405,333 

697,247 

7,615 

38,853 

29,830 

76,298 i 

-538,933 

-204,627 

1 

-50,902 

-296,503 

-161,571 

-1,252,536. 

666,839 

2,336,924 

.. . ..— T 

2,903,763 

| 331,800 

it* 

-50,625 

! 

17,366 

i 

298,541 j 


Minor Irrigate ’Works constructed entirely by the British 
Government. 


Dun 

Canals. 


£ 

61,301 


Rohil- 

khund 

Canals. 


Ujnor 

b-nals. 


£ 

144,614 


Bundel- 
1 khund 
| Irrigation 
j Works. 


Delhi 

and 

Goorgihon 

Irrigation 

Works, 


L 


I 


£ 

^,997 


£ 

8,258 


£ 

18,340 


Shahpur 

ana • m > q1 
Shahiwal iotal * 
Canals. ! 


£ I £ 

2,281 | 241,791 


6,650 

2,755 

3,895 

6*35 

97,808 

55,173 

42,635 


11,772 

5,297 

6,475 

4*47 


[,531 

748 

783 

1*19 


2,715 

1,180 

192 

59,192 

-16,557 


102,945 yj97 
77,512 1282 

25,433fa5 

- 4 - 

6,051 pig 
424 >8 

•on ! \ 


50,081 296 

-24,648 no 


493 

489 

4 

*04 

4,588 

6,790 

- 2,202 


1,142 

1,230 

-88 

-'47 

60,136 

25,834 

34,302 


1,364- | 22,952 
578 ! 11,097 
786 J 1 i ,855 
34*45 ! 4*9 


Grand Total 
of Canals 
in operation. 


£ 

10,696,412 ! 


4,992 i 283,166 
3,164 1 173,745 
1,838 109,421 


337 

-333 

-4*03 


2,867 


825 

-913 

-4*97 


23,484 


-5,069 ! 10,818 


174 J 10,417 

I 

612 1,438 

-'59 


26*83 


655 142,575 

I 

1A8B -33,154 


I 


682,946 
349,593 j 
333,353 j 
3*11 J 

: 

10,611,363 j 
4,683,603 
5,927,760 


464,226 

-130,873 

- 1-22 

5,725,733 

202,027 


f 































































































































































































































